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Executive Sumtnary 




his report provicies dn 
<nervio\v i^l currcMit trends 
fUKi opinions in public 
higher edu(.tjtiv>n It conlnins 
intornidticMi and survey ddtd Ihni in 
ninny cdses die not dVdildblc 
d ny where else It summdrizes the 
concerns ol key ddniinistrators in 
hifc;her educdtion dnd leddin^^ 
government authorities It points d 
udy to the lulure It sut^i^ests how 
the chdn^in^ rcjcidl dnd ethnic mix 
of ->tudentS will (^Ifer chdllent;os to 
public institut ions 

Issues Survey — 1995 

What Are the High Priorities? 

In Its PK)'i Issues Survey the 
Americdn Associdtion (^t Stdte 
Colleges cmd Universities (AASCll) 
dsked its stdte re[)re^entdtives 
([)residents ^nd c hfUKcllors of 
public, lour-ye.ir institutions 
represent iui; the coll(\i;cs dnd 
universities in their stdtes) t(^ dssess 
tiie (^pinicMis helci by key inslltutioiis 
dnd individudls inlluencin^^ [public 
hii;her educ«}ti(ni n\^ the stdte level 
hilormfjtion wds obtdined rei^drciint; 
the viewpoints of governors, let^isld- 
lors hi|:.her educdti(Mi svstem 
perstMinel. dnd member institutions 

The issue ihdt wds highest (Mi most 
C'vcry list ('I concern - ol tlu^ir 
( (Mistituents (n| hi^;her ixlucdtion 
v^ds .n c ounl.jl»ilit\ dternM\hKh 
ind\ bi- intcipU'trvl III .\ \ ,11 u't\ ol 
\^d\s di'pendii^^. iipuli the diMelllir. 
})eisp(\ ti\es I »l the p.utics <j .s(.<ssrd 



Tdble I lists issues th:it dre hii;h 
pric^rities 

As shown dbcne. gcn'ernors nnd 
legisldtures ccmsidered the issue ol 
dccountdbilit^^ d tO[) [uic^rity. alont^ 
with ddministrdtive bk^dt and 
program duplicaticMi In essence, 
stdte go\ernmenis seem tcKused (m 
v;dys to assess the cost-effective- 
ness and i^enerdl value c^f hit^her 
educdtion The highest priority 
among ddminislrators in the state- 
wide systems ' was accountability as 
well, but at a lower rate than at the 
gubernatorial or legislative level 
Presidents and chancellors were 
keenly interested in gradudtic>n rdtes 
dnd minority retention, but indi- 
cdted that accountability was 
somewhiU less c^l a [priority 

I ligher educdticMi ddininistrdtors. by 
concentrdting on such issues ds 
grddudtion rdtes dnd minority 
retention, appedr to be es[)eci(illy 
concerned with demonstrdting their 
eflecti\eness dinJ \dlue to the 



stdtes In this wdy. tiie differing 
degree to which g(n'crnment and 
higher education [)erceive the issue 
of accountability may be mc^re a 
matter oi perspective than sub- 
stance 

Assessing Cutbacks 

In recent years, financial support 
from the state has ncM kept [)ace 
with the combined impdct of rising 
costs and generally increased 
enrollment at public colleges and 
universities. The amc^unt of state 
dollars per student has gradually 
(alien, stretching tight resources 
even tighter, and proin[)ting cut- 
backs in many aredS However, the 
AASCU survey sc^ught to discover 
what areas hcKi been damaged the 
most Responcfents inchcated that 
the cutbacks were most hurtful to 
"access issues." fc^l lowed by [)ro- 
gram issues.' anci then bv faculty 
recruitment ' The dccess [)roblem 
reflects the nee(i to rest rd in tuition 
increases and keep the door ot 
higher educdlion open, especially to 



Table 1. High Priority Issues by Viewpoint 

(in peaentoges) 
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ExeGiitive Summary 



minority dnd low-income gn^ups 
The renlity is ihal some sUKienls 
m^y bo dented (»pportunity This is 
pari icuIikK troublini; in li^hl (^1 
demoi^rciphic trends thnt indicate 
continued grtnvth among many 
traditionally l(nv~inc(Mne popiilaticMi 
i^rt^ups Ijmited access \o higher 
educati(Mi — caps in enrc^llment. 
cutbacks in state funding — cc^uld 
undermine the future of [)ublic 
higher educaticMT 

Many (^t her nreris t hat ha\ e been 
hurl by cutbacks — such as (acuity 
recruitment <u'id [program issues — 
may be of less immediate concern to 
insiiiuli(M'is H(nvever. over the IcM^g- 
term. these issues c(njld seriously 
undermine the vitality of higher 
educati(Mi 

Fiscal Status of the States 

In fiscal \ear P^^M (f V the states 
hrul their mc^^t stable \ear siiue 
P)<SM as rexenue collection ex> 
ceeded t\\pectat ions Stcite budgets 
increased b\ 4 ^) percent I U^\ve\er 
<ill sc<(t(Ms ot the stale budget pie 
(lid n(>t receive an e(^Udl increrjsL* 
Surging Medicaid nnd ci^rrectii»ns 
c(>sis svphiviuni otf tunds that might 
h.jve gcMie ti^ tether rireas including 
higlu^r CM Kk at u »n Tot.i! slate 
expiMidit ures lor higher eductition 
iiKre.J^ed b\ 4 2 pentMil in \'\' ^)4— a 
n spctt.jble ris..' l)Ut still trouble- 
si'iiie Alien shown .uMinsl the 
IvM Mi< '[^ < A . liH linmj'. si a.- sjipp'^'i 
lor highei etlu( ^ition on .in mil. it ion • 
.uljiisted l),tsis As sh(AMi in ihe 



chart that folknvs. educational 
appropriations have increased in 
current dollar terms from S^^ I 
billion to $41 I billifMi Inconstant 
dc^llars (adjusted based upon the 
higher education price indexi 
-pending for 1*^)^4 was $35 4 billicwi 
in 1 •^^^K) dollars — a decline of nearly 
$4 billi(^n 

Althc^ugh the cu'rent fiscal picture is 
quite positive, there is at least one 
disturbing trend Escalating Cv^sts m 
prc^grams such as Medicaid and 
ccurections. bc^h largely unccMitrol- . 
lable budget items could cc^ntinue 
t(^ squeeze out higher educaticMi 
limiting educaticMial opportunities 
for those wh(^ deserve them. 

Enmllment 

In a reversal c^f pri(U~yedr I rends, 
enrollment at AASCU institutions 
Llecline(j slightly in the iail t^l 
(latest yenr availablei by 1 1 percent 
There are sexercil reasons why 
enrollment growth has slopped (^r 
slowed if only temporariK The baL)v 
busf h.is reachied it s knv and 
should be folh-^wcd in the ciMiiing 
decatie by rising numbers (^l high 
schiM^I graduates hoping; to attencf 
(i^llege An incfe.ising percentage 
will be \ro\^^ mim^rity backgrounds — 
espec irilK Asi.jn .uid 1 lisprinic 
students Mcjiiy of these will net-ti 
linaiK la! assistdiue ti ^ .jtteiid 
u4K'go 

The (lisi lossiiig io.i!it\ islli.il sonic 
Icgi skit ures h<i\ o Mc.jtod oil h 41nio lit 



caps to restrain cc^sts or raised 
admissions standards \or the same 
[purpose One o{ the defining issues 
in higher educatic^n enr(^llinent 
trends is cost Nearly 32 percent (^f 
college freshman cheese their 
institution based (^n cc^st If the 
inllatic^n-adjusted C(^st ^,^f attending 
public higher education instiluticMis 
cc^ntinues to rise, fewer students will 
be able to alfc^rd it Morecner. it is 
essential that costs be restrained to 
allcnv fair access to all students 
especially the rising percentages of 
Asians. Hispanics. and cMher 
traditionally underrepresenied 
grcHips 

In general, hcnvever. the enrc^llmenl 
{>ullook appe irs fairly (M>linii^tic 
The NaticMial Center for LducaticMi 
Statistics predicts that cnerall 
cc^llege enrc^llments will rise 6 
[percent tc^ I millicMi students by 
the year 2004 However, the valiciily 
of this estimate will de[)end upcn 
man\ things, particukniy the 
tU^ulability o( liiKincial aid 

Student Charges 

TIh^ averdge undergradu.ite C(^st ot 
tuition ,)n(f let^s al [)ublic institu- 
tUMis was S2 ''^WO lor kdl b>^^4 This 
represeiitcHf a 6 1 percent tuilion 
ami fee increase versus the pru>r 
ye.jr *l"h:s iiureaso came uist as 
stwiie t\|H^s ol fin.nu lal aid wcrv 
luMiig t iirtdilecf Indeed IX sidles in 
lh(^ kill IW'M logl-lcu-d d.ujbk'- 
digit iiu ro.isfs in liiiliiMi .uul leos 
This nia\ h.j\e liinilod I lu- dl^ililv ot 
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ExeGutiv;j& Siin>mary 



sonn^ to dltond postseccMid.ir, 
in^lilulions Tuition <ind fees 
chdri;es at public inst ilul i<.Mis varied 
\M(loly in tho fnll o\ I^^^M rant^iiii: 
from Wcishini^ton DC willilho 
lowest rate of $l.04o to Vermont 
which had the hii^hcst rate at $4.6')! 

State-Funded Aid 

In I^H)^-g4 (the latest year avail- 
ablel the love! of student iuant aid 
fHo\ided by the states increased b\ 
an a\ eiage of 1 2 6 percent for 
student^ attending bc>th public anci 
[private institutions This was a 
lart^er increase than in previous 
\ears but is probably not represen- 
tative of the general trenci in state- 
tunded aid State aid has iTiost c^flen 
tailed lo keep pace with the rising 
cost ot higher education over the 
last half-dec<Hle. and this is likely to 
continue Moreover, changes in 
stale-lunded aid varied widely l)y 
state avc^rage ligures need to be put 
in <.onte\t [ orexamf^le live states 
increas(\l aid by more lluin 17 
[)ercent rind six states cut tiid It 
should be noted that [private 
insiuuihMis a(.(.ount(Hi lor nearK 
vMie-third ol the residt'iUs receiMiu:^ 
<i\i\ but one-hall >i liMal funding In 
ellect the average au.ird si/e \o 
students attending pr I vat e ins! ii u 
tioiis IS higher llian those attend- 
ing public oni's 

Accountahility 

A . nu iitioned pU'\ loiisK .lu onnt 
.il»ilit\ remains (»iU' oil he ke\ issiR^s 



m higher education In essence, to 
lustify pul^Hc expenditures it is 
critical that some measures oi 
qualit\ be made State legislatures 
and governors seem to have twti 
implicit questitwis on their minds 

VJfmt are we getting for our money? 
& 

Is it worth it? 

.Answering these questions can be 
difficult A ■ re[)ort card" system is 
already in use at many institutions, 
but this may not be sophisticated 
enough llowever. specific indicators 
can be difficult to agree upon Still, 
some potential indicators exist, 
such as 1 1 ) Number of students who 
graduate and stay in state. .(2l 
Distribution by students' home- 
towns. (^1 Diversit\ of students and 
faculty. (4) Freshman retention rale 
(the fjercent of (rc^shman who return 
the following \eari In addit itMi 
Tott^l Oualit\ Management iTQMi 
concefM-^ are being adofMed in many 
areas ot public higher educaticMi 
with the goal ol creating an environ- 
ment where all asfvcts of a higher 
educ.it ional institution can excel 
and where high~qualit\ ser\iceto 
students Is con^istentK mamtaiiu'd 

It is not surprising th<U the Report ol 
tlu^ St. ires Issue Survev— igg'"> 
showed t h.it .u C( Mint ability \v. IS a 
( nt ical ». oiH ern t(^ bot h st.ite 
.jutluuities .Hid piil^lu higher 
( diu ath 'U 111' lilu(i«wi-> \\ itlu'Ul 
mcasuies o| u M>unl.ibilit\ — i 
soni'' me.nis of a*. counting lor 



improvements in service orerc^sions 
in quality — it is difficult (o deter- 
mine the apjHOj)riate allocation of 
roscHirces im an instituticmal level, 
or to lully justify funding higher 
ecfucation s[)ending with state 
gcwernment tHence. the issue of 
accountability seems to be increas- 
ingly imptHtant in relatii^is l)etween 
the state governments and |.)ublic 
higher educaticMi 

National Retention Project 

AASCIJ and Sallie Mae jointK 
administered their third retention 
survey of AASCU members (public 
four-year comprehensi\e colleges 
and universities! The retention r.ite 
has beccM^e a key statistic at many 
institutions, both in gauging the 
success of enrollnnMit management 
efforts, and in assessing which 
[x^fMilation groups may be in neeti 
i^f extra assistance or nicMiitoring 
Retention is the percentage of 
students who st<iy at an institution 
during dilferent pluises of their 
educ.it ional career — the [vrceiit 
w ho return as S(^phomcut^s after 
their Ireshman year, the percent who 
return as junitus after tlieir soplio- 
niore \ear etc However the ulti- 
m.ite measure ol success is 
m.my stutlents actually gracfuate 
The survev focust'd on t hc^ ^'radu<^- 
t ii <ii r.ite of st udents who bei'.aii as 
lull-tinu' (reshm.in .ind wlu^ gr.uiu- 
at(.-d .liter six \e.irs Six y(.Mr-- is 
^^llflu lent time li ^ .ilh l« >i I ho 
iiu lus|(^n (^1 stiuleiils \\\\^^ o\or the 
ouirse i^Mheir studies n)H\ ha\e 
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shitted o\or \o pdrt-tiine stud^ or 
trikon or more semesters oti A 
liiiili det:ree o\ student nK^hilitv in 
-iltendini: iollet:es dnd iini\ersilies 
Is quite [)re\ client cmnMit; AASCD 
institutions [Talkie 2 \ 

Technology Survey 

As liigh teehnoloi;\ dpplicdiions 
mature their use hds become 
incrensini^lv [)re\nlenl Networks 
now link tdcuilv stdlf and ddminis- 
trdtors on dhnosi dll AASCU mem- 
ber cjmpuses thdl responded \o the 
survey The appliCcUicMi t^t electronic 
and other technolo^iies — sucli ds 
conununicdtions satelHtes tiber 
optics dnd video recording; — is 
cledrK chdni;ini^ hii:;her education 
About hdif of the of AASCU survey 
res[)oiu]ents indicated that the\ h<ul 
instituted d pidn [o de\elop inlor- 
mation technoloi^ie^ ahhoui^h m.iin 
indicated potent id! liti.UH.itil bdrriers 
to meetinti these i^odK Table > li^ts 
resiHjrres a\di table dt A ASCI) 
iii^titut ions 

Conclusion 

hi a tistdl sensi.' p)W.l w.is clearly <i 
positive yedr t<^r public higher 
educ<jtKMi Appro[nicit UMis Incrrdsetl 
in line \Mlh inllrition aiul stjto lis(.,il 
vonditiohs bi'oime stdbili/ed 
s«Miiovshdt fimsever. i;i\en the 
liistorx ot t he l.ist h<ilf-tkv.itie 
diirini; \\\mk h inllal ion"<id|uslrd 



hit^her educational spending: 
steadily drc^ppod. it seems likely 
that our recejil experience is more a 
tempordry res[)ite \ron^ iiscal 
ert^sion. rather than a substantive 
policy shift in favtu of higher 
education spendint^ Unless prevail- 
in^; realities- chant^e public higher 
education will prc^babK continue to 
U>se iirtuind iinanciall\ in coming; 
\ears as increases in educational 
funding requirements outpace 
sources of income Althou.^h rising 
numbers ol students will be eligible 
to enter college in the next decade 
adequate financial aid will need to 
be availdble 

In AASCU s lUQS Issues Sur\ey. state 
go\ernments indicated that the 
issues t^f acctuinlability administra- 
tive bltvU am] tedching load were 
critical Member institutions and 
gt>vernment \mII continue to study 
imlicattus to help measure cost- 
efiectivenrss and value 

The luiure oticrs many challenges, 
but enhanced tecbitu^U^gy and many 
othei developments ht^ld nev; 
st^lut!c»ns dnd t^p[v^rtunities In turn 
these developments shoukl lu^pe- 
lullydllo\s AASCU members to 
betti-r fullill their missivMis and the 
high promiso ol t^pporlunity and 
excellence represented by public 
higher eduoilKMi to I'Mc h to learn 
,m(i to srive 



Table 2« Graduation Rate 
After Six Years* 

(in petcentoges) 



OveiGll 

White, Non-Hispanic 
Block, Non-HisDonic 



40.5 
42.6 
28.0 



An^ericon Indian/Alaskan Native 24.5 

Asian/Pacific Islander 4 1 .9 

Hisponic 30.9 

*Begon as Full-tune FreshinGii in 1 967. 

Wide dilfeiences existed among demogiophK 
gtoups. The lowest lote of graduotion was 
legisteted by the Native Aineiican populotion 
and AfnCGn-Aniericons. the highest by those of 
white. Non-H!spani( backgrounds. 



Table 3« Information Technology 
Resources/Percent 
of Institutions that Give 
Access To: 

Computer-bosed instiuction 52 4 

liiternet/Bitiiet access 79.0 

Spreadsheets 9b. 3 

Access to on-line databoses * 54.1 

Woidprocessing 97.8 

Stofisticol analysis B9.5 

■ It should be noted that odess to on-line 
dotobases voned signdKontly depending upon 
the size of the institution. At institutions v;ilh 
emollments below 5.000, 40.8 peuent had 
n((ess to these seivues At institutions witfi 
entollnipnts of S.OOO to 1 ?.0OO, 5? 6 peuent 
had n((ess. while nt large instilutioiis with 
pi»ioll"i':'nt<, OYOt 1/ 000 /? 1 ["''lu.'nl h'ul 
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his Report of the Stales a>ntin- 
ues the irdnsitit^n from d 
slate dppropridtitMis dnd 
mid-yedr recission locus to a aiore 
a^mprchensive picture of the 
condition t^f' pubMc higher educd- 
tion New seciions on student 
retenticMi state repcut cards for 
higher education, the use of infor- 
mation technology, and direct 
institutional aid to independent 
colleges have been added AASCU s 
annual survey of member [)residents 
who serve as government relations 
repre$entati\-es in their stales again 
focuses on the important issues 
facing public higher education !l 
also details the political agenda that 
must be addressed Graphic presen- 
tatitMi o\ inftumation has also been 
improved New software and a lot of 
hard work has made it easier to 
quickly visualize the masses i^f data 
we have analyzed 

The lis(..<il ct)nditicMi li>r nu^sl sidles 
is improved and revenue collections 
<ire meeting or exceeding projec- 
tit>ns Where stale lisccil ccMiditions 
are gtu^d. appn^priations to higher 
education ha\e generally improved 
f iscally thi^ is the most stable year 
pul)li<. higher education hris experi- 
enced since the late i^)iS()s Higher 
educ<ition however, continues u> Lig 
Ix'hind <ipproprialions going lo 
M(Hlicriid «in(l c cwn^cl ions in sidle 
budgets This trend arose in the 
e.idy part o! this dn .idc .nul is 
( y wUiiuimg ( ullin^ 'iiul l.ix 
reU>rm agend<is in inans si.iles 
iOuM e<jsil^ «.ul mhi sI.jU- ri'\enue 



collections Should this occur, 
higher educaticMi will again be at 
considerable risk in the budget 
cutting processes because it makes 
up such a large part of states' 
discretionary spending 

Student access to the opportunities 
that higher education can provide 
will increasingly become the focus 
of policy debates in the years to 
come While there is a drop in this 
year s enrollment figures, demo- 
graphics alone will increase enroll- 
ment demand until this time next 
decade. Policy debates are already 
arising across the country on how lo 
handle this demand The early pc^licy 
responses have been to contain 
enrollments by restricting student 
financial aid and to raise admissions 
standards to "preserve quality " 
Analysis of demographics, however 
reveals that increasing percentages 
of traditional-age high sch(.iol 
grdductles are coming from minority 
group populations Representatives 
of thc^se communities are already 
complaining that the gates of higher 
education opportunity appear to be 
closing just as their children are 
cipproaching college age This year s 
f\«7^(>fl oj ilic Slalc> expli^res truest ions 
(^t institutional funding tuition 
pricing and student financial aid 
program funding that will htive<jn 
impact on the rising numbers o[ 
traditional-age students 

A de.il c>! pu! AU c » >iu ern has 

iH'eii directed toward oulconies 
Irem highc^r educition in the p<ist 



several years. While no one has a 
comprehensive answer l( • those 
concerns. AASCU and Sallie Mae 
have now completed a third survey 
In a ground breaking student 
retention and graduation rate study. 
The results of that study are sum- 
marized in this report Expansion of 
this study has the potential to 
establish a national baseline for 
future analysis and expectations 

Information technology (i e.. 
computers, networks, fiber optics 
and communication satellites) is 
already a part of higher education, 
but all of the higher education 
sectors are not equally served nor 
knowledgeable. Many institutions 
have acquired information technol- 
ogy but integrating it into the fabric 
of university life has not been easy 
AASCU surveyed its members about 
institutional purposes for. access to. 
mastery of and obstacles in the way 
of using that technology The survey 
results chronicle growing instil u- 
tional maturity in the use and 
management of those resources 

independent colleges and universi- 
ties dre also pressed financially antl 
they have developed a variety of 
mechanisms to acquire direct state 
su[)port. not student aid for their 
InstitutitMis and programs A study 
by Univerisiy o\ Wa -hington prtMes- 
sor William Zumet<} italogues the 
waysthrit these instili.Mons are 
drawing $401) million annualK 
direMlv from stdte t reasuries ||is 
findings dre summ<4rized within this 
report 
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Sc) how is [)ubllc higher education 
dolnt>? f'lridnces are mostly stable 
the- leadership ol the academy is 
focused on Important long-term 
issuei> as well as the current politi- 
cal agenda The fiscal problems ot 
the early piirt of the decade have left 
their mark on institutions of higher 
edu^ at ion and in scMiie ways have 
harmed the institutions While 
current enrollments are down a bit. 
the future looks brighter If wa^s can 
be lound to help states manage 
pressing needs for state expendi- 
tures, there might even be some 
additional funds to invest in higher 
education, if only to ensure fair 
access for the increasing percent- 
ages ol high school graduates from 
the Asian and Hispanic communi- 
ties 
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Highlights 

/ Accountc' ''t\ is report od ds 
the |.)riiTidry issue o\ concern \or 
t;cneriu)rh Ici^isldtors dnci 
N\stoni offices 

/ Grdciudtioii rdles dnd minority 
recruitment dre tied dt the top 
ot the fist of issues for collei;es 
diui universities "Minority 
retention fcMfows close behind 
for Cdiiipuses but bdrely makes 
tfie rdddr screen for t;cnrrnors 
dPci fet^isfdtors 

/ There is d substantidl difference 
o\ c^pini(m ds to whetlier 
ddministr<iti\e' bloat is dn 
importdiit i^sui' Nearfyd third 
of dff fegi' fdtors dre reported \v 
consider dn nnportdiU issue 
\vtier(.MS fess tlian 8 percent of 
cdmpuses \ it <is d hii^i^ 
priority issLit* 

/ A si mi It) r di\eri:ence oec urs lor 
prot^rdm du|)hc.ition <is .m 
issue <.io\ernc^rs diui lei;iskjtors 
■ ire re|u mIihI -js \ ie\Mnt-: it ds ,i 
iriti( df Issue but CtUiijJiisc^. 

It nuKli K»\uM i M1 t he 
piK^rit\ sitifi.- 

/ l\cspiMid(.'nls rr|)i^rt wvw rjiul 
V tMitinnin}: ri-quiu mi« nt^ ti ^ 
n poit I »n I »iiti I Mni's .md in(ji( .1 
tx' --tdtc j\ >\ol hlH' lit- ilid 
tfu- 1 ml^fu 



What it means 

While there is d significdnt differ- 
ence between the ranl^ing c^f dc- 
ct^ui 'dbilit^ dsan imptutdnt issue 
for sldte officidls compared to 
campus c^fticials the difference is 
lil^ely to be one of form rdther t lum 
substtince The ^.<.>ncern . campus 
officials about teachini^ I. f ' K- 
\2 relations time to completion 
dnd '^rddudtion rdtes" dctualK 
exceeds the govern(us dnd legisla- 
ttus rcp(uted ccMicern for these 
issues in ccMiibinatiun \sith the 
general cdtegory of 'dccountability 
These specific issues comprise the 
mdior components of what dccount- 
dbilit\ means to governors and 
legislators We think this means that 
campus leaders think of account- 
ability dS discrete operational issiK^s 
which is different than the 
politician s way of thinking about 
accountability as d luoad issue 

The Scune ccUinot bt^ said <^t the 
adir!inistrriti\e bloat' and pn^gram 
di]pli<..ition issues I' Icaed officials 
continue I o see these as fiscal 
issues where sH\ings can still be 
realized through restructuring and 
dow listing n\ expensive programs 
C.impus otfk idls Vv ht* htive lived 
thriujgh nic}n\ rounds t^f budget 
rcsussu)ns l(iy<.^ffs pt^sit ion fr<.*e/es 
tiiul progrtUii L'limincitiiMis Udw a 
sul)st<jnti\eK tlilferent view.il)out 
\shethi'r there is ddministr.ni\e 
bl'.Mt cr prv>;M.im dnpli' .iiivn This 

ll\i n'( IK e ' <t pt'lspri ll\c W lit 

I >l >dbl\ ji.'dd \y ^ Si .m(. ( I »iu el n <in\ I 
Mf t I »nllh t in t li( ' ne.ir tet m 



As nested in the enrollment section 
of this Rci'Ori oj ihc Stales, incrensing 
numbers of Hispanic and Asian 
traditional-age students are mo\ing 
tcnvard college Serving these groups 
is clearly on the priority list for 
campus adminisi raters as they try to 
bring di\ersity to their campuses 
and to maintain it This is in line 
wilh higher educaiicM! s mission of 
providing access and o[)portunity to 
e\eryone uhocan benefit from a 
cc^llege education As of now. this is 
not an important agenda item for 
elected officials If anything, elected 
officials are actively questioning the 
efficacy and cc^st-benefit ratitM.U 
affirinati\'e act ion programs in 
higher education Higher education 
is well-positioned lor the kMig term 
The changing racial and ethnic 
demographics of the American 
citizenry ensure thcU In the short 
term howe\er. there is likely to lie 
Iriction as higher educcJticMi seeks 
fiscal res(.^urces to serve these 
Iradit ional-age pt simulations \\hile 
elected i.^fficidls seek to ccMitain or 
diminish higher eductUitMi budgets 
The polit ics of nice and the [)c^ht ies 
of tdx cutting are likely to collide on 
this i>>ue before the end of the 
de(.<ule 

Findings 

In Oecembt^r \'m AASCUs c)!fKeof 
Asst\(. i.ition kesc-circh distribut(.'d 
the State- RepresriitdtKi's Issues 
Sur\e\ t^' AASCtI ^ Ni.itf u pu 

■-•■Itl.jtKe^ <jnd to sNstclii rrpr»'^fl! 
t,d i\es III t \\c t\so sPiles u here 
AASni h.i^ 111 ' mem I KM" inst itut ions 
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iTlio stcUc rc^[)a'senlrili\cs conslilulo 
tlu' public policy connnittco of ihe 
jNsoc i.U ion Thov ro[)r(.'sonl member 
instiluttons in 48 st<ites llie Disirit I 
of (\^.lumbui. Puerto Rico. Gucun ruul 
the IJ S Viri^in Klands ) Responses 
were received in time to be u^ed 
Irom rill but Gucmi the totdl ' N Uds 
therolore '^3 

General Discussion 

The survey o( the stdle ropresentd- 
li\ ^^s Hsked (]ueslions dbout issues 
thdt were Sdlienl to public hii;her 
education in the opinion of staff 
members at AASCU The design was 
intcMided toct^llect information 
dbout the fiscal siiu.ilion of the 
states thety[)osof information 
public colici^es report to the state 

A'ernnicMits chcsnges in i;o\-er- 
Uduce structure and practices, dnd 
the priority ^Aivcn to \.irious issues 



at the various levels of state govc^rn- 
mcnt 

Res[)ondents were asked it any 
chani^es in gtu'ernance had occurred 
in their states in the last year 
Governance and reptuliui^ chanties 
were repcuted by 43 4 percent, and 
program review chan.^^es were 
reported by 35 8 percent, Chan^^es in 
linances were rept-rted by '37 7 
percent, while no other" chani^es 
were reported The respondents 
were able to select more than one 
change (SiV Grd^li I I 

Respondents indicated in which 
dreas they had received requests fc^r 
special information Over half. 60 4 
percent, hdd received requests fcu 
inft.irmation dbout griiduaticMi rates 
A total ot ^C)() percent had received 
requests lor data on laculty 
workload, and 50 Q f)eicent had 



received such requests legarding 
administrative costs A lew. 28 3 
percent, had received request n for 
other kinds of inlormation 

The sources of infc>rmalion requests 
were queried The mc^sl ccM^nmon 
sc^urce of such requests was the 
legislature, cited by 54 7 percent c^l 
the r^^spondents The next most 
common was the system office, 
mentioned by 41 5 percent, followed 
by the higher educat ion board and 
the executive branch, each cited by 
34.0 percent "Other' sources were 
mentioned by 5 7 percent of the 
respondents 

Respondents were asked if tliey 
produced a campus or system 
"report card.' Almost twc^ thirds. 
62 3 percent, indicated they did Of 
those who indicated they produced 
such a report, the most common 
item repeated i^M 1 percent i Wds 
enrc^llment Of the Vdrious items 
listed, dll were reported Iw at least 
50 percent ol the respcMidents. with 
the Icnvest percentage being student 
outcomes, reported L)y 52 ^) f)ercent 
(The residual 'Other' Ccitegory ^^as 
mentioned by (S tS percent I (SivTt?l>l(* 
4 1 

Resp(Midents were asked if they had 
ex()erien^ed an increase in stdte 
inquiries or nuuiddtes in |)drticuldr 
areas In die area of outcomes such 
ds gi'ddudt icMi rdtes 43 I pert-ent 
reporttvl increast^d inc|uiries. 15 7 
portent reported iiu re.isod mcUi 
ddles. ,md 3^> 2 peuent reporti'd 



Graph 1. Percentage of respondents indicating change 
in this area in past year 




§ 20% — 



Governonce & Reporting Program Review Finance 
Category of Chonge 

ffom }995 Issues Sumy, /iASCU 



Other 
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Toble 4. Those Producing 
Report Cords Reporting 
Porticulor Information 

(in percentoges) 



Enrollments 94.1 

Expenditures, etc.. 82 4 

Minoiity recruitment 70.6 

Minority retention 70.6 

Grnduation rotes 88.2 

Student charocteristics 73.4 

Tuition ond fees 70.6 

Student outcomes 52.9 

Other 8.8 



neither Only I w percent repc»rieii 
both IukI incrcdsetl In ihocirea ol 
[)r(Keclures suc h ris prt>curemeiil 
and hiring;. '30 (S percent repculoci an 
increase in inciuiries. while 7 7 
[)ercenl reix^rted new mdnddtes The 
inHjorily. '^t) 0 pereenl repcutecl 
neither while 1 percent inciicated 
both had occurred Soiiiewhal n\cr 
half S'^ 8 [percent reported <m 
in<.rease in inquiries ret^.irdinti 
res(UJrLe mantuvment iccn'orinij; 
such ihint^s cis class size or lacull\ 
wt^rkloacisi and a much smaller 
^roufv ^5 <s perccnit indicated iherc^ 
hcui l)een ne\\ niantiates in this jre.i 
AbtKJt (Mie third U 6 percent. 
indiC(ited lUMther had happened, 
while i H re|)orled both had iiv 
cre<ised 

As the silualion since i^^^O has 
(lenKMistr<ited. stales fiscal he. ill h 
hcis ,\ maj(U ifn[\ict on public hii^her 
edutrition Thtnefore the state 
rr[)iesentat ivos \\.ero .i^kod for iheii 
ev,iluat!c>n of iheir st.ites fiscil 
-»t.itus and future fisccd [^rt^^pects Of 
llu' ') '» ri'spondi'Ut^ ,i liMal (»l I 7. t^r 
\2 I pe rcent, fuund \\ to bo pooi or 
below ,i\ or, lo* Almost a (|U«irtor 



24 '5 percent, fecund it to be avera^^o 
Well over one third 41 5 percent. 
thcu)£;ht it tt^ be abcA'e average t^r 
excellent. [0\-\e did no\ answer ) 
When asked whether their stale 
government s finances were in the 
Scrme shape as last year, the majc^r- 
ity 8':^ percent said yes The remain- 
der, I i 2 percent said no. save ior 
two wh(^ didn't answer 

When askeci abt^ut t heir expecta- 
ticMis (^f future eccMiomic conditions 
(the [)eric^d of lime was a year frcMn 
now). aliTK^st a third. 30 2 percent, of 
the respondents, indicated they 
expected the situation to be much 
uorse or somewhat wcMse A [plural- 
ity 41 [^<^"''cent. expected the 
situation tc^ remain the same 
AliiK^st a ftKirth. 22 7 percent, 
t bought economic ci^ndit icMis would 
be st^mewhat better or much better, 
while tS [)ercent were unsure (One 
[)erson dicin t answer the tiuestion ) 

f^c'spcMidents were asked if their 
state empkwed a funding formula. 
Over half. 58 5 [percent, answered 
yes Of those whc^ indicated their 
state used a funding fc>rmul<i. 
ahnc^st cmH' fifth. percent . said 
that it Wcis fully lunded for KY 
A similar percentage, nearly 2'i ' 
[percent, indicateci that it hatf been 
fully tundeci for l Y l^^'M When asked 
if the f(^rmula had gcMTcTrilly l)een 
fully funded before l Y hn)4 6 ^> 
[)rr(. (Mit answered \ es 

l\t s[i(>ndents weie .rsked if then- luid 
l)een an ex[^lic it [)olicy in t hoir 



states to increase state-funded 
student aid \o make u[) for tuititMi 
increases. The majority. 7^^ 2 per- 
cent answered nt^ 

The state ret)resentatives were asked 
to select those funding areas that 
they thought were majcH C(MTi|xMi- 
tc^rs with higher educaticMi fc^r 
a[)propriatic>ns The category chc^sen 
mc^st often was cc^rrections. by 8(i 8 
[percent. The second most chosen 
category w<^s K-12 schc^ols. by 8':5 
[Percent Medicaid and welfare tied 
f(^r third place, with 00.4 [percent 

Issue Prit^rities of Hif^her 
Education Stakeht^lders 

The survey asked a quest icMi regard- 
ing the [PricM'ity accorded v.rric^us 
higher educatic^n issues by diflerent 
stakehc^lders The respondents were 
asked tc^ assess the [)ric^rity given tci 
an issue ox\ the public four-year 
campuses in their states, as well <^s 
the [pric^rity the same issues had fcM' 
their system c^ffices. goveiiu^rs <riKf 
legislatures 

Accountability was the issue mc^st 
likely tc^ be viewed by res[)(MP(fents 
t(^ be a high [pricprity ft^r their gtn'cr- 
nc^rs, chosen by "58 'p [Percent 
Program du[plicat icMi and the 
scho(>l-tcv-wcuk transition tied for 
second |)lace each by M [)erc(Mit ol 
the res[p()iufents Aclrninistrative 
blo<it and time to C(MPi[p|et i(Mi licnl 
for third [^lacc* as gul)ernat(Mial 
issu(*s b\ 24 "3 [)eK ent c^l t he 
res[)(>n(lents (The c]iK*stK>n dici not 
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Table 5. Three Highest Priority Issues for the Different 
Stakeholders According to Respondents 



Cover i^or 

Accountobiiity 



Legisloture 

Accountability 



School-to-work Graduotion 
tfansition/Pfogrom dupiicntion rotes 



System 

Accountability 



Graduation 
rntes 



Campus 

GroduQtion Rotes/ 
Minofity Recruitment 

Minority 
retentrcn 



AdministrGtive bloot; 
Time to completion 



lenching lood/ 
Program duplication 



Minority retention Accountability/ 
retention K-12 relotions 



Table 6. Percentage of Respondents Indicating that the Issue 
is a High Priority from the Perspective of a Particular Stakeholder 

Ibolded numbeis oie oiwng the top thiee issues in that CGbnm) 



dsk the re^pondetits to rdnk the 
issues in order ct^ncc'rn the 
wirious stakeholders It <jsked them 
[o indiCdte whether ihe issues were 
r\ hi^h nicHlerdle oi- Un\ {uiurity (or 
l>irli(.iil<K stakeholders i (SjvT(IM(\< 
and 0 I 

Re^poiideiils dlso uer^.- nicest likeK 
to \ iew d(.ct^unldbilil\ hs h top 
pric^rily for le^islriiures (71 7 |)er- 
eeiiti The sceoiid nu^sl chosen issue 
wds i;rddudtion rales, with '^7 7 
percent Tcdchini; lodd and proi^rdin 
duplieation were tied for the third 
PUr\» ^inioiii^ lei;isldl ive liit;her 
educdtic^n issues e<ich with '^'5 H 
percent 





Governor 


Legislature 


System 


Campus 




AdministrGtive bloot 


24.5 


32.1 


113 


7.5 


The issue most often chv^sen as d 












hi^;h priority \o\ sysioni of 1 ices wds 


leaching lend 


20.8 


35.3 


30 2 


26.4 


<iccou!itdhility {-V^ 4 porcent 1 


Ac(oun^obHi^/ 


58.5 


71.7 


43.4 


35.8 


Graduation rales \\as the scc.(Mid 












nicest likely tc^ be ciiosen. with ':>^^ 0 


Graduotion rates 


18.9 


37J 


39.6 


54.7 


perc(Mil Minority retention \\as the 


K-12 felotions 


20.8 


IS) 


22.6 


35.8 


issue that was tiie third mo^t likeK 










13.2 


to viewed as a hit;h s\slem prituitx. 


Schoo!-lo-work transition 


34.0 


30.2 


11.3' 












ciiosen i)y M 7 {x^rcent 


luition too high 


?2.6 


30.2 


30.2 


28.3 








22.6 


20.8 


17.0 


The respondents chose both i^rdtiua- 


Fees too high 


IS.l 










Wow rdte^ dnd minority recruit nuMil 


Time to completion 


24.5 


22.6 


28 3 


28.3 


most lrec]uently a^ hii;h priority 


Proginm duplicotion 


34.0 


35.8 


26.4 


7.5 


issues c>n tvim|)U^c*s cMch scHcxIchI 












b^ '34 7 j.xMLtMit Minority retention 


Minority lectuitmenl 


94 


13.2 


30.2 


54.7 


was the setXMid nicest commonly 


Minodty retention 


9-1 


9.4 


37.7 


50.9 


choscMi Issue \\\\\\ "^(i pertent 












/\ccounl<ibilitv diid leldticMis 'a iih 


Emollnient limits 


b 1 


57 


13.2 


2? 6 


the* K-l J scctt^r wc re lied lor ihitd 


Other 


1 5 


38 


3 6 


5.7 


\\ ilh ■^'^ ptM'ceKl 



There wc^re luM u edible dillcMeiui'-' in 
lh(* \\.i\ in w hu h resp(M\denls 
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iMiikod issues {or llu' clidritMU 
sl.ikc'fn '.kkns Aciniinisi r.iti\ r iilodl 
wjs .Is ci hii;h t;uborn.itorijl 

fjiul k'^;is|,iii\e prituiu by dt KmsI 
ono-Unirth ol ihc icspoiulcMits 1)lh d 
hit^h s\stom oflicc^ [Hiorily by.d litllo 
o\or 10 ("tTcont lUid on Ccimpusc^s 
by onl\ 7 percent This issuo licti 
lor third plria* lor the i^oxorncus 

Accouiit<ibilit\ u js viewed hs <i hii^h 
i:iibernfitori<il priority [)y '^.S 
pcr«.ont (^1 the ros[)ondents. cHkI d 
t(^p k*i:^is|dti\e [)ri(^rity by 1 1 7 
porLent. f kA^e\er. onK 4 > 4 percent 
viewed it ds d hi^h system office 
priority, dnd just over d third. 8 
percent. Sdw it d liit;h priority imi 
Cdm[)iises in their stdtes Actount- 
cibihty uds the tc^["j rdnked i-^sue fc^r 
dll stdkehc^kkTs except cdm[)Lises. 
where it \^ds tied l(U tliird pld».c^ with 
sector rekili(Mis 

clrdtkicition rdtes were \iewed d'^^ d 
hi^h t^ulH^rndtori<il pritHity h\ IK ^> 
percent of the respondents but d 
hu^h [)riorit\ k^i;isl<)t i\ e issue l)y >7 7 
per( CMit I nidkinr, il t lie sc^cond 
hit:hesi rdnkeil issue Iim thissi.ike- 
hokkn i They were rdled ds ci hii^h 
priorit\ lor s\stem olfices by ■>^> 
p(nc(Mil dnd d hii;h pruuity cdm|)Lis 
issu(.' b\ 54 7 pi-rtent Tins issue Wds 
rdted niiinl)(^r i\c(^ lor !ej::isldl iires 
diid svstem t^iices. ,itul nLinil)er tMK' 
lor < dinpUM's l)ut did lU't iiidke it tt^ 
the tof) tluee diiione, »erndtori<il 

|S'dl(»S 

IIk» ^^ lu»ol t\' Wolk thUWltlnM W.is 

\ lewed ds d hl^'ji (Miot ilv (tU 



nors diid k»i;isldtures \o\ dbout one- 
third ol the resp(Midents. whik' I I 3 
percent sdw it ds d hii^h [)rit^i'it\ for 
system offices dnti 1 ^ 2 percent 
rdnked it d hitih pricuit\ cani- 
puses This issue wds tied \o\ 
--eci^nd pidce w ith prt^i^rdm (.luplicd- 
lion dmoni; i^overiuus issues, 

Proi^rjm cki[)liLdt ion w'ds ranked as d 
hii;h f.uiiuity tzinerncns issue by 
percent (^f the respinidents. dnd d 
tiii;h priority tei;islatjve issue by '^"^ 8 
percent ol the respondents It wds 
seen as d high prioiity issue in the 
system tiflices by 26 4 percent ol the 
respondents, but on the campuses 
by only 7 percent o\ respiMidents 

Mini^rity recruitment was viewetl ds 
d hii;h priority campus issue by 
slii^hi |\ (H'cr hdlf ol t he respondents. 
"^4 7 percent dnd this issue tietl with 
t;rcidUtiti(Mi rdtes ds the numl)er cMie 
hii;h [)ri(uit> issue dt this level 
llowe\er. it Wtis \'iewed ds <i hii;h 
system cMlite pricuity in slii^htly less 
llidn c} third c^l the sidles '^0 '1 
per( ent It wds viewed ds a hii;h 
Ici^islcUive priority issue by 1 > 2 
[H'rccMit (^1 rt sponclents and d hit;h 
[)ri(»rit\ ku ^o\ernors b\ 4 pt^rcenl 
ol the respcMidents 

A siiiiildr pi(.ture emerges lor the 
reLited issue ol miiUMity retc.Mition 
whidi w'ds the iujni[)ei two runked 
hu:h pri(Uitv c<impus issue select(Hl 
b\ so <) p( rcent ol a^spcMidents. l)ut 
\i< \u^d ds d \^uA^ prioritx lor si>ine- 
whdt t^\et one thud o\ the kvJsld- 
lures i7 7[H^r(.ent Minorit\ reteiv 



tion Wtjs the nuint)er two c«impus 
issue, dnd number three dt the 
s\stem c>flice kwel It wds viewed ds 
a hii;h priority ior ^) 4 percent ol the 
ici^isldt ures. and lor the sciine 
pert enttjt;e ol t lie i^tw eriu»rs 

Knrollment Hmits were viewed as a 
hii^h prit^rity issue ku 22 6 percent (^f 
thecam[)uses and 13 2 [)ercent of 
respondents saw it as a priority ,\X 
system offices It was viewed as a 
pri(Mity issue tor 7 percent (^1 the 
i;(n'ernors. and the same [)ercenta^e 
o\ the lei^islatures 

Areas Hurt by Funding 
Erosion 

Tai)ie 7 shows the percent <iiie o\ 
respondents whc^ ranked each area 
ol hii^her educat i(Mi (^perat ions or 
i^oals l)\ the* knc'l ol d<mi<)i;e it had 
sullerecl from fundiui; erosion 
( Respc indents were t^iven the choice 
1^1 iiuiicatini; an arecJ had sulfered 
the highest, second hii^hest third 
hit;hest or sc^me i^enera! lesser 
dei^ree c^t dcjmdi;e dnd C(Mild dechne 
t(^ select dny dred i The dre<j nn^st 
often sel(Hted ds hdvini; sulferetl tlu^ 
hii;hest k*\el c^f ddmdt;e w<)s <icc(-*ss 
t hosen by 24 s ptrrcent ot respon- 
dents. {(^Iknved In" idLulty recruit- 
mtMit. st4(\ted ivy 22 () pcTC(Mil. <ind 
liuikiiiu: mdinlen<iiKe selected [)\ 
20 (S percent 

Picu;rcim oMerin{> Wds the* dr(M nu^st 
oft( n sele( ted cjs lvi\ ine. sullercnl t h«^ 
^enUul hiejk'^.t le\el i >| ddind{'.e 
^ hnsen h\ Ih 4 pert ent lollowed in 
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Lcnt I ruuhhon <kcoss solccteti l)\ 
1 ■) 2 per cunt 

The cueds most often selected hs 
hcjvint^ suffered the third hii^liest 
level o\ damai;e were program 
offerini;s ^nd builcfini^: mnintendnce 
(22 () {■)ercent ench). facult\ recruit- 
ment seiect^xl by 20 8 percent, dnd 
time to completion selecteci by I 7. 2 
percent 

The drcvis most often inciicated l)y 
respondents ds hd\ ini; suffered 
somiL' lesser lex el of damaiie were 
t;rcn]nt.ls maintenance, chosen by 
2<S i percent, staff turnover. [)icketi 
by 2() 4 percent, and senior adminis- 
trdtor rec ruitment selected l)y 18 
|)ercent ( Res[)ondents couki chcn^se 
as m<ui\ as cfesireti in this catet;t^r\ i 

\l<iny respj^MidcMits did not iheck 
some categc^ries indicating; these 
arLvis were unnffectecf Tlie area 
most often uncheckeci was nther 
\Mlh 'H) () percent indicating; thnt the 
list .jre.is prL»senled was l,iirl\ 
<.( wnpiolK'Usive The next most 
unciiecketf Critei^i^rv \\.<is st.iii 
turnover with (u ^> percent folltnved 
l)\ senior .idrrunisi rdlor recruitment 
.it 60 pert^ent grounds ni,untennnce 
wit li 'icS pert ent and I ime to 
<.om|)letion \^itli "^4 7 p(^rc(Mit The 

le.ist liko'v to Ih^ uiKluckod 
\\.Hs priu'j.mi oHL'rin.s;s which \\..is 
nt)t cluH ked b\ 22 () peruiit of the 
?«•• p< Mwl-.'h! 



Autonomy 

RespcMidents tc^ the State Represen- 
tatives issues Survey were asked 
abo'Ut higher education autcHUMin 
initiatives in their states Tiie 
maiority of respondents indicated 
that the issue had not been raised 
with their gcn'ernors (62 ^ percent) 
or the legislatures ["^6 6 percent) Of 
tiu^se who indicated that the issue 
had been raised, about one third 
('^4 8 percent 1 indicatt^d it had 
received a pc^sitive response, the 
same percentage indicated it had 
received a negative respcMise and 
30 4 percent reported the initiative 
received no response 



Of those 2> who indicated such an 
initiative hdd been made. 82 6 
(percent repeated that the request 
had been fc^r budget and resource 
allocation flexibility Exemption 
Itoin state purchasing or other 
administrative rules was invc^lved in 
5^) percent of the Cdses, and exemp- 
tion from state salary and ccMnpen- 
sation rules was requested in '36 3 
percent of the cases In 4"^ 4 percent 
of the repeated cases, the request 
involved an exemption from state 
administrative reporting ruies Of 
the 22 whc^ responded to the 
question asking whether an ex- 
change of increased autonomy fc^r 
static or decreased funding was part 
oi the discussion only one said yes 



Table 7. Respondents' Assessment of Damage Level Caused 
by Funding Erosion in Various Areas 

(Humbets ore, foi eocb ofeo. peaentoge oi (espondents 
who ossesserf the donwge done ot q pofticuiof level.) 





Highest 
damage 


Second 
highest 


Third 
highest 


Affected 


Not 

Affected 


Total 


Access 


24 S 


13.2 


38 


15.1 


43.4 


100 


lime to (ompletion 


7 S 


75 


13? 


170 


54 7 


100 


Fotulty lecfuitmcnt 


22 6 


9.4 


20.8 


15.1 


32.1 


100 


Senior Ddministifltor 
[eduitnienl 


38 


57 


57 


189 


66.0 


100 


Piogrom oifeiinys 


13.2 


26 4 


22.6 


15.1 


22.6 


100 


BuiidiiiQ ninintenniice 


20 8 


15 1 


22 6 


11 3 


30 2 


100 


Giounds mnintendnte 


1.9 


94 


1 9 


28 3 


58.5 


100 


Stol^ tumovof 


00 


1 9 


u\ 


26 4 


6/ 9 


100 


Other 


00 


38 


00 


5 7 


90 6 


100 
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Hif^hlights 

/ Sidles h«id ilieir must slahlc 
[iscdl \vdr siiKe h^st; 

/ Slcito biklt^ols iiKrOc}s«.Hi by 
d\or«ti;o ot 4 pertonl 

/ Sldtos cut Itixcs b\ S2 (^ billion, 
moslly bec.iii^e shIcs [)orsonHl 
and Lor[)« ^r.ue inconio lax 
K*\onuo collections c.\ccctk\l 
pre ejections 

/ A\orri^e 1W4 stdlo \ car-end 
I II lid bdKinces lor I i seal year 
IW'^M were 4 > percent ot expen- 
<1itin\'s This is \ulhin the > to 
[)ercenl ratline IiscmI experts 
think Is the mintnnim acccf^t- 
able 

/ \ledic<iid spondiiii: is <i continu- 
iMi: expenditure headache tor 
states II ^leu b\ tS 7 percent 
last \(\\\' t ewnpared. lo the 4 
ixMcent sMU' budt;et ^roulh 

/ llitlher eduCtition expenditures 
\^ere up «in <nerai;e i>t 4 1 
peri, en t 

/ Icdercd Reserve Chair Al. ill 
Cirrcnsf^an is predict in^^ a 
ret.».'ssjon uhicJi l^cnies ill K^r 
slate fisc al conditions I ial 
llo\e\ [)ublisher o| Sdil,' Wmitwi 
and Tdv Nno sa\s The ( cmuIi- 
litMis ar<.^ inns, in pLu v U^r the 

i|s» V iMubmat it 'ii . ■! st.itr 
tis^ .il i ti* rs siiu (• tlu' hnsos 



What it means 

State revenues arc recovering (M a 
pace sU^vver than the general 
iniprovement in the economy Stale 
tax revenue svsiem;^ (i e the inix ol 
pro[)(.*rtv sales income and other 
Uixesj don t neLCs^aril) colled from 
the grovvmg [)arts ot the economx 
(e g , the serv ice sector) Some 
[uognosticalors like Hal Hovey, 
think this imbalance in state tax 
revenue systems when combined 
w ith the [)olitics ot tax cutting will 
result in tiscal disaster for many 
states In all likelihood such an 
imbalance means things won t gel 
much iKMter tor higher education 
anv lime soon The gooti news is 
that st(ile budget makers have been 
fairly conservative about revenue 
e-.limritt*s and revenue collections 
,ire generallv meeting or exceeding 
l)udgel-n*itiking assumptions This 
means that mcMiev allocated to 
higher educal ion isaclu<ill\ being 
delivered <ind m nu^st slates there 
vvoi^ I be any mid-year budget 
culling Mid-year butlgel cuts are 
p<irli(.ularly unlikely because nn^st 
stales hcue at least minimal cash 
leserves That s ati improvement 
Irom kist vear 

The unctMnmittt^d piutii^n o\ ivh^si 
slate Inidgets is luU nearlv Kuge 
enough It) moel <ill the spending 
dem<inds t ligher edut ion has 
l)t\'n losing ground \o ol hor sp^nd ■ 
ing prionl les vitH o t luM'at Iv h'cSOs |i 

>peais I h.it I his t n nd will o >n 
liiuk' III f'WJ \ledK<iid spt'iiding 
Ih\ .iiMi" a l.ifgi'i p.irl (4 st.iic 



budgets than higher education 
Corrections spending already makes 
up a larger p^^riion of the Calilcunia 
and ("lorida stale budgets than 
higher education Other stales are 
not tar behind in corrections 
s[)ending ciiul it wt^Tl l)e long before 
more dollars are spent leu correc- 
ticHis than higlier education in a 
maiorily ot states 

Findings 

Stales have had a shght respite from 
the fiscal problenis ol the last fev\ 
years Only 1 0 stales reduced their 
enacted budgets in KV h^^^M. and by 
a total of less than I percent ot the 
total budgets This is in corarast \o 
the 22 states in KV and the 
stales in [-Y h5^)2 that had to reduce 
their budgets The last lime the 
number o\ states that underwent 
mid-year reductions w<is bc4o\v 20 
was in \'\ h^S^) when il was \) 

Aggregate general tund l)udgels lor 
\'\ \ increased 4 ^) percent over 
the prev ious year Mor<.' t [i<in one- 
third ol (he slates repoMeci I'V I^^m 
gr^n^th bc'low percent and alxnil 
h<ilf expect i'Y |0U5 growth will be 
l)elovv [)eKenl lS(VGrti;'li J i 

Stale lax attUMis tor \'\ l^^^^i ro 
sulttni in a tlcLrCtise ot S2 6 billion, 
an amount etjual \o less than I 
percent ol twerall slate budgets The 
vvillingness c4 the sl<iles \o <»llow the 
I irsl dec ic^isc^ in new revenues sim e 
I V I'J.H^i ma\ be ri'laP cJ lo the fac \ 
tlhil rcweiuie colknticWis lot s.iK-s 
1 H'isi iimI |[u ( >me and torpiu.ili* 
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Groph 2. Totol stote yeor-end reserves FY 79 to 95, In percentoges 

10% , — = 




Fiscal Year 

Soufce' mSBO fiscol Sur/ey of States. / /. 
Offke ofMiOciotion Reseatch, MSCU 



income tdxes met or exceecicd 
prelect ions in almost dll striles in \'\ 

byabcHit I percent overall 
( These three taxes are the nk'st 
important components ol slates 
i^ener<il Kiiuls i l or l-V I^^^M tax 
collections were abcne estimates m 
>A states at estmialeil lev^'ls in 
nine antl l)elo\^ in (Mi^lit iTlie total 
Is '^l due t(^ \Ur mcliision ol Piuult^ 
Rko I 

■\iii:ret:<ite \ecjr-encl IniciiUM l)alantes 
v.eri' 4 ^ [jercenl ol expenditures lor 
\ \ \ W caul 5 percent lor V\ l^''^^^ 
liiLnuos ,irv oxp* cled [o nnprove 
bet\u\'n 1 V and I V 1^^'^^ in 
sidtcs Uet\^een TV and \ \ tin- 
mmilvr t»l st.-ites meeting: the I 
[)er< ohl sinndarvl will dec line Irtwn 
J*J lo J«H \^hile llu^ numlu'i moctiiu; 
the por< standard vjll cU^cline 
tjom li> IN 

Tin- m.Ji^^f oxpriuliturr (,iteiv»r\ l«M 
tlu' st.ilc's is \U'du .lid \^ hoso i<ilc ol 



Vtrowth. thcKii^h it htis slowed down 
still exceeds mc^st other slate 
expenditures and stale revenues 
.Medicaid ^;rew at a rate ol 8 7 
[)erceni between TV l^>^4 and l-V 
IW^)''^ while overall state appropria- 
tions f.;rew <Jt a rate c^! 4 ^) percent 
il^,- wa\ c^t contrast higher educa- 
tion i^rew at a rale o\ 4 4 percent ) By 
\'\ l^^H) Medicaid had surpassed 
higher education as the seccMul 
largest compcM^ent c^f state speiui- 
ing All ma(cu state budget categcv 
ries except Mcniicaid and corrections 
declined as ,\ pL-rcenta^^e ol si^itt^ 
t»udgets l>et\^een \'\ I^^STanci I V 
I^^O-i Medicaid <icccnintecl lor 10 
pc^rcont (^1 stjtc spcMuting in I V 
l<^S7 anci was jt bS percent in TV 
I l orty-seven states used some 
c'^si eiMUainnuMit measures lor 
\t(Hiicciid in I V Iw^M 

I Ik- I )n '\ h 'U ■ mil 'rm.ii h mi drhiu ati 

,1 sitUtttion ^^lu're st<ite buci^U'ts 

M >nt^jin somo\v h<it more moiu^) th.in 



they have had in the prjsi few years 
but ha\e reserves no higher than 
betcue the earl\ iwqos budget crises 
Higher eciucaticMi ho\^e\■er has not 
seen a sudden and ccMiiplete 
re\ersal o\ the past few \ears tiscal 
tightening Aggregate I V h)^)") 
apprc^priaticMis lor higher cniucation 
were S42 8 billic^n up 4 4 percent 
Irom TT l<)04 and up 7 4 percent 
from l-Y 1^)^)'^ It should be nested 
hcHvever. that apprc^^riat icMis levels 
drop[Kn1 m nominal terms (nc^t 
adjusted for inflaticMD between K^' 
1^M)| and TV It the apprcn)ria- 
tic^ns figures are calculated on a 
full-time eciuivalent student basis, 
to control leu enrc^llment. the\ will 
shcnv a steady increase in dc4lars 
per ITl". bet\^een I V and TV 
19W4 I towever if the ellec !s of 
inllaticMi <jre CcMit rc4led lor the 
figures shcnv thai f V l^^M expendi- 
tures are slightly belcnv thc^se lor TV 
IW80 (Su' CiiWii ) 

The neus on apprc^priat ions leu 
mdivictudl states varied Most st.Ues 
sa\^ an increase \^ith cMily live of the 
50 si^eing a ctef revise (Al<isk<j. 
McMitcUia. New lersc^y lex<is <ind 
\\'ashingt(Mi ) One state North 
D<ikc^ta was le\el-lundc^cl sccmg nc> 
c hange in a[)prc^prial ions The 
smelliest ciecre<isc \^<^s w| |.vrcent in 
New leisey, aiui the Lirgesl u.is 4 ^L' 
percent in Alaska The smrillc^st 
mcrcMst^ \^ris I [KMcent in Ne\.ida 
and tluHargest was o'') pcrc ent in 
Mh.^-isMppi (Six st.itt^s s.^\^ tt'^nbU'- 
diejt mc rc\js(>s Al<jl^am<i likiho 
Mississippi Misstuiii Nt»\^ Mcxic(» 
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<}nd Rhtulc Island I (Si'i' G/ti/'/i 4 (IM(/ 

TIk^ lulua' for stHlo LuKii;oth dmi hy 
cxlen>ion sljte collctics. md^ be 

hrii^ht ci-» I ho pr(j>enl The editor 
o( S(dl(' liaddrl iriitf Tii\ Ne'ics loreseos 



fiscdl (Koblems It^r the [ V iW6 
biKiiiOt se^hicMis. or by f-Y 1^H^7 nt 
tlio Idlest The conditions dre nov^ 
in pidce for the worst combindtion 
O'f stdte fiscal crises sin» e the early 
i WOs. sdvs I Idl 1 iovey ' It should be 
pointed out that states hdve re- 



ported tlidt their spendini; be in 
hne for dp[)ropriations in FY IW) 
This sui^^ests that problems it dn\. 
will not occur before the stdrt of the 
next fisccil year at the earliest 

The same publication cited esti- 
mates that the current level o\ 
econcMTiic i^rowth that has fueled the 
recent u[)turn in state finances will 
not ccMUinue. and that an econoniic 
slowdown will occur soon "The 
author states that A s|owdi>wn is 
coniint;. the onl\ c^uestion is when 
(Federal Reserve Chairman Aldn 
Greenspan alsc^ shares this (.tpin- 
\on '] Ho\'ey also points cuit that no 
state took the propc^seci federal 
b<)ldnced budt^et dmen<.lrnent into 
account in its bud^ietina for \'\ 

Chdni;es in lederal >peiulint: 
could hd\e serious implications lor 
state budt^ets because the st<ites 
recei\ea h^t o! mate hint; le<.lerdl 
lunds lor state expentlilures S(Miie 
discussion I-' sriid to center around 
reducing; ih.e teder<il shdre of 
\letlic<iid expendil urc^s 

I (.'cierril t<ix p<^iK\ chanties c c^uld 
<^lsl^ ha\o <in impact on state 
linaiues Many sl<ite lax systems cire 
bds(.'d (Ml thr fedemi s\sUmii <{nd 
therelorc* chdn^es to the Kuier hd\e 
till impact tMi the revenues c^l the 
lormer I t^iercil tax credits \u^uld iK^t 
ciffect adjusted {^rt^ss income. \^hich 
is the Ivisis for most state tax 
Cdlcultit ions l)ul st^me sttirt v»ith 
tcderdi t<i\dl>li' nil ( wiu- t »r ^^ it h 
li'der<il ItiXc^s o^u'd TIk'si» i<iitei 
sttites wcHild ha\"e lo m<ike .kIiusI - 



Graph 3. State appropriation per full time equivalent 
higher education student, US average, FY 80-94 
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Graph 4. State Annual Budget Increases Fiscal 1979 to Fiscal 1995 

(vv/Z/j ond without inffotion odjustment) 
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Table 8. State Appropriations for Higher Education in SThousands, 1993 through 199S 





1992-93 


1993-94 


1994-95 


95-94 Change 


95-93 Cha 


AloboniQ 


S823,940 


$892,127 


$1,016,104 


13 90 


23.32 


Alosko 


S174J18 


$180,340 


$171,460 


-4.92 


-1.53 


Arizona 


S608,935 


$616,728 


$665,462 


7.90 


9.28 


Afkonsos 


S407.501 


$418,119 


$418,680 


0.13 


2.74 


Caltfornio 


S5,054,996 


$4,611,673 


$4,748,746 


2.97 


-6.06 


Colofodo 


S529J58 


$534,418 


$543,690 


1.73 


2.75 


Connecticut 


$433,973 


$495,818 


$500,315 


0.91 


15.29 


Oelowore 


S1 22.469 


$1 25,969 


$1 37,432 


9.10 


12.22 


Florido 


$1,461,341 


$1,585,927 


$1,695,700 


6.92 


16.04 


Georgio 


$941,363 


$1,034,858 


$1,119,936 


8.22 


18.97 


Hawoii 


$367,430 


$371,720 


$386,023 


3.85 


5.06 


Idoho 


$190,593 


$201,334 


$226,908 


12.70 


19.05 


Illinois 


$1,731,010 


$1,806,438 


$1,894,531 


4.88 


9.45 


Indiono 


$896,603 


$918,132 


$923,508 


0.59 


3.00 


lowo 


$606,751 


$625,98 1 


$641,207 


2 43 


5 68 


Konsos 


$468,030 


$484,724 


$502,355 


3 64 


7.33 


Kentucky 


$609,659 


$630,650 


$657,609 


4.27 


7.87 


Louisiano 


$575,64 1 


$567,580 


$589,578 


3.88 


2.42 


Moine 


$172,152 


$1 72,451 


$173,020 


0.33 


0.50 


Morylond 


$751,949 


$748,687 


$788,187 


5.28 


4 82 


Mossochusetts 


$650,187 


$826,995 


$902,934 


9 18 


n/c 


Mtchigon 


$1,552,305 


$1,559,304 


$1,607,578 


3.10 


3 56 


Mtnnesoto 


$965,288 


$1,008,028 


$1,030,819 


2 26 


6 79 


Mississippi 


$434,246 


$458,989 


$628,607 


36 95 


44.76 


Missouri 


$S90,S05 


$610,670 


$672,839 


10 18 


13.94 


Montono 


$123,228 


$117,551 


$113,156 


-3 74 


-8 17 


Nf'broskn 


$353,847 


$358,249 


$369,565 


3 16 


4 44 


N'.:v(idii 


S207,S/2 


S194./I9 


S194.439 


011 


-6 33 
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Table 8. State Appropriations for Higher Education in $Thousands, 1993 through 1995 continued 

1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 95-94 Change 95-93 Chonge 



New Hompshire 


S74,026 


$80,415 


$85,324 


6.10 


15.26 


New Jersey 


SI. 229,727 


- SI. 270,865 


$1,259,340 


-0.91 


2.41 


New Mexico 


$364,895 


$393,353 


$437,502 


11.22 


19.90 


New York 


$2,774,1 1 4 


$2,950,911 


$3,106,507 


5.27 


11.98 


North Corolino 


$1,541,926 


$1,630,179 


$1,723,3 1 2 


5.71 


11.76 


North Dokoto 


$151,190 


$143,864 


$143,864 


0.00 


-4 85 


Ohio 


$1,378,61 2 


$1,471,174 


$1,559,722 


6.02 


13.14 


Oklohomo 


$557,531 


$538,565 


$540,887 


0.43 


-2.99 


Oregon 


$485,482 


$428,099 


$434,654 


1.53 


-10.47 


Pennsylvania 


$1,425,993 * 


$1,514,498 


$1,580,984 


4.39 


10.87 


Rhode Island 


$107,628 


$112,911 


$125,034 


10 74 


16.17 


South Coiolino 


$618,408 


$624,248 


$634,463 


1.64 


2.60 


South Dokoto 


$104,713 


$111,031 


$112,923 


1.70 


7.84 


Tennessee 


$761,543 


$829,302 


$864,461 


4.24 


13.51 


Texos 


$2,802,348 


$3,188,362 


$3,109,347 


-2.48 


10.96 


Utoh 


$350,936 


$366,493 


$397,539 


8.47 


13.28 


l/or nmnt 
V PIIUMI 


v) JM,U0 / 


J jZ,7 jO 


ceo ')')') 

^JJ, zzz 


U.d4 


-1 .oU 


Vngniin 


$934,990 


$949,548 


$976,899 


2 88 


4.48 


Wnshmgton 


$953,081 


$962,625 


$942,842 


-2.06 


-1.07 


West Virginia 


$284,606 


S296.9U 


S303.874 


2 34 


LIJ 


Wisconsin 


$902,988 


$936,1 56 


$979,269 


4 61 


8.45 


Wyoming 


$122,152 


$1 24,694 


$1 28,682 


3.20 


5.35 


Totnl' 


$39,785,768 


$41,1 34,822 


$42,821,039 


4 10 


7.63 


Unweighted Averoge Change * 
V/cigh^ed Averoge (Imnge 








4 42 
4 


7.42 
8 
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ments io their revenue collecting; 
-\ stems to <-ivt^id any .diverse 
im[)HCts 

The Idct thdt state reserves are slill 
at a knv level suggests I hat if I he 
predict ic^ns (^f economic slowdown 
and subsequent state fiscal difficul- 
ties turn out to be correct, the slates 
will be ill-prepared tc^ dbsorb the 
blow This has serious implications 
fc)r public, four-year colleges, which 
depend on state appropriations for 
approximately half of their operating 
budgets While states are nc^t 
currently experiencing revenue 
problems the expenditure demands 
that exacerbated their difficulties 
during the recession have nc^t 



completely abated (a good example 
is Medicaid, whc^se growth contin- 
ues to (outpace the other state 
budg'-n categories and the states" 
revenues), and many of these rising 
expenditures, such as Medicaid, are 
mandatory, leaving the states few 
options for reducing their magni- 
tude Once again, higher education, 
which this year did ncU see its 
aggregate appropriaticMis rise at the 
same rate as overall state budgets, 
may find itself receiving more than a 
proportional share of the cutbacks 
The possibility of state revenue 
problems has an impact on the 
probability of the occurrence of a 
new refund o\ higher than average 
tuition increases A survey of 



legislative leaders conducted in fall 

found that 82 percent agreed 
that increases in tuition had been 
substituted for lost appropriations 
tc^ public colleges (This may be 
due to higher educaticMVs unique 
status as a major state budget 
category that generates approxi- 
mately one quarter of its funding 
frc^m fees.) One author refers- to 
higher educaticMi as a "balance 
wheel of state finances " This refers 
to the ability of stale colleges to 
raise fundr through tuition and 
reduce workload through limiting 
enrollments, therefc^re taking on a 
more than proportional share of 
state fiscal cutbacks ■ ' 
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Highlights 

/ Kdll onrollmenls clCHTOHscd 
by 1 I peacnt This is the hrsl 
substantial decline since I^W) 

/ A civ chnin^; \X)o\ o\ high schocM 
^^raduales. leiiisldted enrollment 
caps and enrollment manage- 
ment policies, higher admis- 
sit)ns standards, and budget 
cuts all played a rc^le in the 
enrollment decline 

/ The National c'^enter \or educa- 
tion Statistics predicts that 
ccMlcge enrollments for all 
sect(Us will increase by 6 
percent io about 1 5 0 million 
students by 2004 

/ As more t4 tlie cc^st ol higher 
educatic^n is l)emg shift eci {ro\T] 
the state tc^ students in the fcum 
o\ loans, students and thc-ir 
Inmilies fjre more conct^rned 
I h.iii cwr <il)out co^t ciiid \.ilue 

/ Nearly percent of college 
freshmen refXMt tlu*\ c hc^se 
their college* bascnl o\^ \o\\ 
tuit KMT iiiid i ir fin<iiu lal riid 
oilers 

What it means 

[■nr(^llment numl)ers ,ire driven h\ 
demogr.jphic s mtjrket licMinition 
and .-K (.ess !sstj<^»s In I he i*J6()s,md 
(Mrly 7(K the post u.ir b.jby botwn 
pumped u|« \\]r hirii ^e h- j^r.idu.i 
tuwi numbers rind rt'sultcd ui ri coid 
cMirolhnents lor i r.iditic^n.il -.u^c 



cc^llege students CtMleges and 
universities responded to declines 
from the rec'ud levels o\ traciitional- 
age students In developing new 
markets to serve in the late l<->7()s 
and throughcuir the IO<SOs These 
neu market "ncMi-traditicMial ' 
students alknved college enroH- 
ments to incrense steadily despite 
receding numbers of high school 
age graduates Flexibility in student 
financial aid eligibilit\ definitions 
and internal reallcKations of re- 
scHirces from serving tradii:onal~age 
students to serving non-traditional- 
age students alst^ contributed to 
this period of higher education 
market expansion 

F-'roin a demographic perspective, 
the baby bust that followed the baby 
bcH^m is M its low [)oint and is 
about to reverse itself into a grtvAth 
trend extending into the middle of 
the Mrst decade cff the next century 
The neu market (levelo|)ment 
engineered b\ cc^lleges and universi- 
ties is well esiHl)lished and \\'\\\ 
ccMitiniie togenernte a stable or 
slightly increasing tlemantl Uu 
iiigher education services in the 
Kui^seeal^le future The intern«}i 
shifting of resources that helped 
m.-ike the develo|)ment i^l a new 
higher educat i( ill market segment 
pt^ssibk* is not ri\'ailable ris an 
c^lMuw! tk) supi " ^rt new incrc\is(.»s in 
the lrachticMicil-dge high sc hool 
i^frulu.ite pi^juilat ion Dec lining 
j ^^ll)lu su[>pt Ml ( 'I higjier echu -it k >n 

resulted in inc kmsc d c v *st to I he 
studer.t This hcis been exac erlujled 



b\ <^ shift in student fin«mciHl aici 
policy dway frcMii grants and tcnvard 
kvins This hcis resulted in the 
increasing price sensitivit\ finding 
highlighted abo\e 

Access issues A'ill ha\'ea ccMisider- 
able im|:)act on the enrollment 
figures between now and 2004 
Access to higher education ser\ ices 
can be limited by constricting the 
availability of student financial 
rescHirces and by raising admissions 
recjuiremenls Access can be 
increased by ccMitrc^lling the net cost 
of attendance (i e decreasing 
tuition and fees and/or increasing 
financial aid that does no{ have to 
be re|:)aidi. Initial policy choices 
have been in the direction c^f 
limiting acv ss. As the fHisp<}nic and 
Asian segments c^f the pc^|)ulalicMi 
con! iiiue to grcnv at much faster 
rates than the general r ■inilatic^n 
there is likely tt^ be pressure to 
reassess lhi»so pc^lK\ clu^ices 

Findings 

Total enrc^llment decieaseci <jt 
|)ublic four-year institutions in f<ill 
lor the first time in seven yc\}rs 
dropi^ing Ia' 1 I [)ercent I rom Lill 
|0(M tc^ fall IW2 total enrollment 
\^as stfitic I nrc^llment hrid l)een 
mcrcMsing l)y alx^ut 2 lo 2 "5 percent 
per vear bet^uvn Pm6 and P^H 
Rc^spondenis to the fall P)0^ survc n 
attributed the dec lenst* m enroll- 
ment [)rimdrily ti^ iiu renscd t uit u mi 
t < >^ts lo( .}l ^.ite ei ' MloinK <ilid 

hsi <i! ( (Mid it K Mis. sin, J Her j^ools r if 
high sc h' M'll {ir<^dudtes .ind higluM 
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Graph 5. Full-time equivalent enrollment at public, four-year colleges, 1977-92 

FTE students, millions 
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ddmissicn stdnddrds In some cases. 
Mich cis in the Cdlifornitj jnd 
\\ isc<Misin public hit^her educcition 
s\ston"is. which logedier reprcseiH 
dpproximfiloly 12 [)crcent of all 
public Uvur-\ectr enroll men I 
le^isldti\el\-m<-)nddled dnd sell- 
m, Middled enrollmenl cdps pldycd d 
sicjnilicdnt role in keeping enroll- 
menis down These caps can also be 
trdced in part to fiscdl const rain Is 
imposed by either reduced state 
dppro[)ridtions or appropriat ions 
that did not keep pace with infld- 
Won {S(V Crapn ^3 1 

f-all lw^^^ public, four-year enroll- 
ment totaled just under s H million 
students, down fr^Mn nearly ^) 
million students in fall I'^M and fall 
1^)^)2 f'Ull-tinie underi^r.uluate 
enrollment still the primary factor 
dri\ in^ total enrollment (it consti- 
tutes ()0 percent of tot(il enroll- 
ment i. fell by I I percent this year 
Previously it h<ui experionced six 
yo.irs (^i i:;rowth tUid then a mari;inal 
decreaseoi ^ perLunl in lall 
Part-t ime uncierizraducite enri>lhnent 
for fall (ell by I 5 percent 

l-slimatCvl tol.il enrollment at 
public . toiir year inst it iil ions 
dropped by I 1 pricent io S.7H() 2cSW 
in fall P^<M^ r.nrollmrnt iietween l.dl 
1<^*M and P'^J was st.ible This 
r«'\orscs iln' p.iitcrn tht^ piior 
\xdrs (i<^.SO-p)<M I wUcrc tolal 
(Mir< )llinent experieiHrd an iiu re-isr 
ol .ipprv^xnn.tlrK J 1<> ""^ pcuont i»'" 
M'ar I Total mu^llment eiU(Mnp<issPs 
undor^;radii<ite ^'j,jdi<ite hist - 



prolessiondl diid non-decree 
seeking (enrolled for credit but not 
for a dei;reei enrollment, althoui^h 
uncier^raduates constitute the major 
pc^rlKMi I iSri' Tablc> imd I ()l 

According: to results [)iibl!shed Irom 
the annual A/\SCIJ-NASIJLGC Will 
Shhvu of S/iui('ii/ C/ijn?(*< al PuNk. 
\'oui-\'CL\r \n<lHuiiot^> public institu- 
ticni^ incrcrised their tuiticMi and 
lees b\ 14 and 10 percent in lall 
PHH <ind fall l'^^^^2. respectively 
iNASUl.CC is the NaticMVil Associa- 
tion of State bniversities and l.and- 
C.r.mt Cc^lleues i In lall b><^>. under 
t:radu<ite resident tuition rind tees 
iiK reaped by 7 i) percent, however 
pt^ssibly rellec tin^ sidbiliziiii: 
.ippropriatioii^ <is well as .\ renlistu 
(..oncein i^er [uiblic price-resis- 
t.nu r The shilt in the inirdeii ot 
p.i\ incnt Iroiii st.ile t(> student <iMd 
t he iiK r isin^ dep(Mi<'' \ < >n k>.nis 
IS pr<»niptiiu/, students ,ind their 



Taiiie Tttal enrollment 
in pulilif, foi/r-year colleges 
i^nluiing projections 
for i 993 and 1994 

(in tfwusonds) 



1980 


5J29 


1981 


5J66 


1982 


5,176 


1983 


5,223 


1984 


5.198 


1985 


S,2I0 


1986 


5,300 


1987 


5,432 


1988 


5,546 


1989 


5,694 


1990 


5.848 


1991 


5,905 


199^' 


5,903 


1993' 


6,135 


1994 (1) 


5,944 


1994 (m) 


6.169 


1994 (h) 


6,394 


M993is ptoiP'H'd. High, 


medium nnd low 


<;sti!ii(it»?s are piovided foi 1994 


Squkc WCfS Pwiedions of him ot ion 


Smti('> Ui?OOS. 1995 
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Table 1 0. Four- Year, Public College Enrollments 
by State Fall 1992 and Fall 1993(1) 





1992 


1993 


Aloboiiio 


127,893 


128,741 


Alaska 


33 0!6 


32,191 


Arizona 


97 , SS 


9S,346 


Aikoiisas 


64,873 


64.421 


Colifotnio 


S17J66 


492. 2S1 


(cioiado 


113.107 


1 1 1,666 


Connedicut 


63,224 


60,834 


Oeiowaie 


21.137 


21,735 


OistiKt of (olumbio 


12,186 


10.959 


Fiondc 


184.792 


191,531 


Georgia 


133.837 


136,285 


Hawaii 


23,292 


23,663 


idaho 


25,232 


25,548 


Illinois 


199,727 


197,193 


Indtona 


193,955 


151,427 


lOWQ 


66,890 


65,818 


Kansos 


84,232 


83,339 


Kentuck/ 


109,8SS 


108,085 


louisiano 


148,901 


145,628 


Maine 


33.S16 


32,401 


Maryland 


1 17,0S2 


116,437 


Mcssachusetls 


107,415 


105,665 


Michigan 


263,889 


260,1 12 


Minnesota 


126,819 


120,230 


Mississippi 


S7.441 


56,459 


Miss QUI 1 


113.133 


109.147 


Montana 


29,696 


30,391 


i^ebiaska 


60,706 


60.249 


Nevada 


31,118 


31,684 


Ne-.v Hampshire 


22,950 


22,825 


Ne// Jersey 


131.965 


132,178 


Ne.v MexKo 


Sl,071 


51,743 


New York 


334,476 


333.193 


North Corolinc 


145.879 


146.497 


Noiih Ookoto 


28,801 


28.865 


Ohio 


270.038 


263,442 


OkluliontQ 


96.715 


95,804 


Oregon 


^6,644 


45,309 


Penrisylvrintfl 


208,634 


204.364 


Puerto Rko 


11,2/8 


11,52? 


Rhode Islond 


25,289 


24.434 


South (orolina 


78.642 


78.857 


South Djkot': 


28,049 


28.292 


lenne'see 


115.30/ 


115.515 




362 S57 


362,951 


UtilN 


62.738 


63,707 


Vermont 


15.831 


15,532 


Vtrginiu 


154 945 


154.8/4 


Woshm'jton 


82 C,V 


83.454 


V/o',I Vir(jirn(; 


67.8.9 


6tV?S9 


Vi'ivnuri 


US.M4 


\ \,\ vss 


V/yotnrrrrj 


l?OS? 


12,0)/ 



/ ffo'iAASCU 'Mve/CH /mri///mv;' Survey 



fdniilies lc> become both more cc^sl- 
coHhCiousdnd inore xaluo-con- 

The fall 1^^^'^ hnniuil froiimai] Sunn 
c:onduclo«i by the Hi^^her Educatic^n 
Research li'-.iiiute dt The Uni\ersity 
o\ Cc)lifornia <il LosAni^eles (UCLAi 
found that students are more 
coiKerned than ever about findncial 
issues A record nuinber of freshmen 
inchcdted that a very important 
reascMT fc^r attending college was 
gr^-ater potential for earnings, or 
better job opportunities And for the 
second year in a row. the survey 
reported a record number of fresh- 
men basing their choice of colleges 
on low tuition ('32 percent) and/or 
offers of financial aid ( 3 1 C percent) 
Similarly, all-time high [percentages 
ol freshmen stated that they are 
relying on ledera! k^ans to help [)a\ 
tc^r college costs that they intend t<^ 
get a job [o help pay exf)enses and 
that they expect to work full-time 
while attending college Tiie Higher 
liducation .Act. redUthori/ed m 
d I so emphasized the publics 
Loncern thc)t the cost of an etluca- 
lion represent a lair investment with 
respect tt* the future emiMoynuMil ol 
Its gr<idu<ites 

In respt^nso t(5 the redutod sl,il<.' 
.i|>[»r(^[)ri.itions o! the p.ist three \o 
lour yoitrs and the ensuing campu^ 
l)udgetdr\ orol)lems. in>t itutuMis 
decre<ised l<iculty luimbets. tlelorreti 
inaintc'iiain ( rrdiu cd st ud.'nt 
sorMc OS <jn(i (. ut ( l<tsso^ rind 
piogr.im^ o\en .ts stu<k'iit enroll 
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iiicnts iiKTCMsed The resullini; 
slr.iin o\) iiislituticWKHl resources 
prompt ocl m«iny colleges diui 
universities to implement enroll- 
ment Crips in (cdl I ^^^^2. therein 
stdbiliziiii; or clecretisint; their 
enrollments Institulicwis hdil si^ne 
t\[)ec^l enn^Mment md nd t^ement 
pidn in [>ldce prii^r to the fiscdl 
pn^blems of recent ycvirs. hr.wever. 
in mnny Cdses the Hmits est dbli shed 
in lh<->e pidns hdd never been 
redched and therefore no dction hdd 
been required Thisyedr. fewer 
institutions reported enrollment 
cdps as H redson for decredsing 
enreillment. as other factors took 
precedence Approximately 22 2 
percent o\ those institutions that 
reported d decrease in enrt>llment 
from fall to fall \W cited 
cappini^ c^r system-wide redistribu- 
tion eif enrichments ds d reason for 
the decrease vs 4") 7 percent in fall 
h^^^2 Increased tuiticwi and lees 
was the most trec^uenlly cited 
reason fc^r docreasini; enrollment 
this past fall 104 6 percent t^ave this 
reascMil followed by "kccal or state 
economic comiitions I'S? 6 per(.cnt i. 
<md a smcjller poi4 o\ hit;h school 
graduates" i")"^ 5 perti lit} L.nrolU 
ment management wasagtiin noted 
b\ the sur\ey res[)oncfents as an 
importtint tin4 to achie\e a balanu^ 
betwotMi enn^lnuMit ami resi^urces 

The f dll 1^^^)'^ /\/\SCU-NASlil r.C" 
Sunvu '>/ SI(uf<*Kl Cluiw< til Pid'lfi. 
[•■(Hir-NViir l/is(((n((ons explored the 
i]Urstion ol emi4lnu'nt numrigement 
and or Imiits asking respcMidenls to 



describe their institutions plan 
when it was established, what 
student groups were tdrgetecf. and 
v.hen and how. if applicable, linnts 
were actually effected Responses 
varied greatly, thcuigh scMne gener- 
rdities can be m.ide regarding cuigin 
length o\ existence, implementation 
and target |)opulation. Enrollment 
limits seemed to come about in 
three Wcjys de facto due to physical 
S[)ace limitations, reduced class 
sections (due to budgetary con- 
straints), or higher admissic^ns 
standards, explicitly via a self- 
mandated c^r system-mandated plan 
in order to achieve an optimal 
enrollment in terms of available 
resources and cost containment, 
and de jure via a legislatively- 
mandated plan carrying funding 
penalties tor enrollment fluctuations 
of more than a few percentage 
pcunts Although some plans had 
been in existence since the l^)70s. 
most did not arise till the mid to 
late l<-^«()s and d few in the edrly 
lOOQs. Many ot the plans which pre- 
dated the extreme fiscal problems of 
the 19^K)s set limits or goals that 
were closely adhered tt> each year 
Other plans set limits which were 
never necessary to implement until 
the crisis i^t the last fev^ years Those 
plans, which arose during the \ 
were hirgely a respcMise tt^ butfget 
cutb,p. ks Plans \ariecf from yccir-to- 
year ccMisl ructions, to threc^-tc^-five 
year plans In setting goals or limits 
enricllment plans |,)rimc»rily targeted 
Li!ider{Madu<itt^s espeualK Itrst- 
time freshmen ancf transfer stu- 



dents, though some applied io non- 
residents, students c^f particular 
programs c^r departments, or 
students b\ academic perlormance 
ti e CPA) 

The decrease in enrollment experi- 
enced this past fall will probably be 
temporary, thus the quest icMi 
remains as to how to support the 
full instructic^nal experience for 
additional and increasingly diverse 
enrollees Many institutions, 
responding to survey questions 
regarding the expected enrollment 
of specific student populations (for 
example first-time freshmen, 
students age 25 and older, minority 
students, transfer students) at their 
campuses over the next twc^ years. ■ 
have predicted increases at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels 
The approaching maturatic^n of the 
baby boom let supports these 
expectations Boom let children were 
bc^rn duiing the late 1 070s and early 
l^cSOs. and will begin graduating 
iroin high schcu^l in N^') The 
implicatitms of the baby bc^omlet 
are reflected in the Natit^nal Center 
for Education Statistics' Pr()/Vt/((>M< of 
['.Liucaiion Siaiislks io 2004. which 
predicts a short-term drop in 
college enrollment during the mid- 
00s. folk^weci by a steacfy rise 
through 2004 

Accc^rding tc^ "The Baby Boomlet 
I leacfs feu College" {/\mcr\u\i\ Dcmo- 
cvapluis. May 1094). an article by 
WillMin hunn based primarily o\) 
the NCKS [)rccjections dnd titk'd the 
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surge ill the number of hit;h school 
gfdciudte^ prcxluced by the bdby 
boomlel. a^mbiiied with increasitit; 
numbers of non-traditional and 
foreign students will pur^h college 
enrc^llment up 6 percent to 15 0 
niilhon b\ J004 F-\^r some inst it u- 
ti(n"is this increase will ctMne as a 
vvelccM-ne reliel [o the tough market- 
iPi^ days of the bal)y bust Wh other 
institutions such as those in fast- 
growing states hke Calilornid 
Nevada Florida and Arizcma. it will 
produce an enormous strain 

Factors Affectinji; the Current 

(fall 1993) Level 

c^f Enrollment at Institutions 

Fc^r institutions that experienced an 
( ( ti nwse i n t a II 1 99 3 e n r 1 1 m e n t 65 
percent cited student recruitment as 
a f)rimary hictcu Siucient grtajp/S 
whose recruitment contributeci to 
increcjsed enrollment, as identified 
by respondents in order, were first- 
time freshmen transfer students, 
minc^rity students graduate stu- 
dents, nc^n-traditional students and 
foreign students Recruitment o\ 
graduate students was cited more 
frequently than that of non-triuii- 
tional students this year, last year 
tfie cuder was reverscHi tt^r these twt) 
grc^ups Apf)roximately 5 ^ ^percent 
ot the instituticMis identilieci im- 
proved retentitwi edc^rts as an 
im[)ortant fac tt^r in increasing 
enrc^llment this past lall lolloweci by 

7 percent citing louil or state 
iMMionik loiuiitions J7 perernt 
itmg higlier college* [)arl. cip.it ion 



rates, and 24 8 percent citing the 
addition of new branch sites, 
schools, programs ot courses 
Almost 20 percent o\ the respcMv 
dents cht^se ' other" as a reason for 
the increase Other reasc^ns listed 
were low tuition large grants 
received, new or improved facilities, 
new or continued availability of 
inleracti\e television courses^ 
televised learning; increased 
interest in graduate, health and 
adult programs, and increased 
publicity and/or popularity. (S(V 
Graph 0) 

For instituticMis lhat experienced a 
licncas-c in fall 1993 enrollment, the 
leading factors cited for the second 
yt'cir in a rcnv were increased tuition 
and fees i64 6 percent I. followed by 
local or state economic conditions 



(57 6 percent), and a smaller pool o\ 
high school graduates (53 5 per- 
cent) In fall 1990 and fall 1991. a 
smaller pool of high school gradu- 
ates Wcis the predominant reason 
selected for decreasing enrollments, 
while increased tuition and fees, 
and local or state economic cc^ndi- 
tions vied for second. The [)ercent of 
respondents that identified in- 
creased tuition and fees as a 
primary reason for decreased 
enrollment in fall 1993 is down from 
70 percent the previous fall Overall, 
over the past four years, the percent- 
age of respondents selecti'ng this as 
an important factor in decreased 
enrollment has been zigging and 
zagging. In fall 1991. the number 
that chose increased costs as a 
reason was 48.4 percent, and in fall 
1990 It was 41 8 percent The 



Graph 6. Reasons for Increase in Fall 1993 Enrollment 

Larger pool of high school groduotes 
Higher college porticlpotion rotes _| 
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New branch sites, schools, programs, courses 
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percent citing locdl or sidle eco- 
TKUiiic ct)nc1ititM"is is alst^ dtnvn 
somewhril IriMn 6^ percent in (dll 
1^)02. dltln^u^h ri^din the percent 
selecting, this as d redscMi lor the 
(leered se was ct>nsiderably lower in 
f.^ii and fdii lW()(4«4cnHl 
percent, respectively) Inconlrasl. 
the percent that selected d declining 
pcK^I o\ h'l^h school gradudtes ds d 
reldtecl fdctt^r seenns to hdve stabi- 
lized sonnewhdt It peaked in fall 
1990 at 74 percent, dropping to 61 6 
percent in fall 1991, 52 percent in 
tall 1992. and settling around 53 
percent in fall 1993 Over one-fourth 
of the respondents reported that 
higher adnnission standards had 
contributed to the decrease in 
enrollment this year, while 22 2 
percent referred to capping or 
system-wide redistribution ol 
enrc^llmcnts Twenty-three percent 
of the respondents chose other' as 
a reastMi for the decrease Interest- 
ingly, a number o\ institutions listed 
higher gradu^ilion numbers as a 
ccmtributing factor Other reasons 
were mtue regicMial in nature 
depressed cc^iuiilions in the Mid- 
west due to the recent flood, the 
legal battle in Mississippi over 
parity of funding, the cU>sing o\ 
military bases in the Northeast, and 
intensified competition for student 
reLruitmenl — particularly in the case 
ol those sLhtH)ls thtil lormc^ly cfrew 
part of their enrollment from 
Georgia, but are ncnv facing a 
Gec^rgia tuition sch(^lar^hip plan 
that makt's It vor\ attr.Kti\o lor 
students o\ that state t(^ gc^ on to 



college there (Results from this 
survey do not match those oi the 
prevituisly mentioned UCLA survey 
These two surveys draw on dilferent 
populations (instituti(Mis vs stu- 
dentsi and the UCl,A survey draws 
on students from a different group 
of institutions than the AA5CU/ 
NASULGC survey Therefore the 
results cannot be expected 
match ) (Scv Cniph 7) 

In addition, for institutions that 
reported ho cliaucK in enrollment for 
fall 1993. one-third indicated that 
this was because of enrollment 
management or ca[)s (versus almost 
half in fall 19<J2) The majority of 
these institutions further indicated 



that the enrt^llmenl policy Wcis an 
institutioncil one. \ e self-imposed 
Other reasons given lor stable 
enrollment levels generally fell intc^ 
one of two categories a stcjble 
population or environment, c^ra 
balancing ellect prcxiuced by gains 
in some student colu^ts and losses 
in others On a positive in He. a few 
schools pointed to improved 
retention rates as a reason Ic^r 
stabilized enrc^llment under adverse 
conditions In contrast, other 
institutions attributed what they 
considered to be a stagnancy in 
enrollment to increased tuition 
costs, or to a bottoming out of the 
supply of eligible students in the 
education pipelines 



Graph 7, Reasons for Deaeose in Fall 1993 Enrollment 
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Highlights 

/ TuilKMT cind toos rose 1 

[percent up about $1^0 lam (cill 

/ Avern^e public sector under- 
^rdduate tuition and fees tt^r 
1994 S2590 

/ Students in western states faced 
the bit^gest percentage in- 
creases 

/ Students in nortlieastern and 
mid-Atlantic states face the 
hii^hest public tuition and tee 
dollar amounts 

/ La^i;e^t tuition percent at^e 

increases since 1989 California 
Wyoniint^. Cc^nnecticut New 
\otk. Massachusetts 

/ RtHMii and btv^fd chart;es rose 
0 percent \ron\ tall |9Q3 [o fall 

1 

/ Slate appropriation increases 
are still not kee{)infc; pace with 
inflation plus enrollment 
growth 

/ Time-tt>-tlet^ree [)olicy experi- 
ments are Ix^in^ developed in 
resfK^nse lt> n^st ceMiscunisness 
ciMicerns 

What it means 

Intlati on. as me.^sured b\ the Higher 
l\lucatii>n Price Index II il Plirt^se 
l 2 f)etcent during I V U)94 State 



apprt^{)riati(MTS lo higher educatitMi 
increased by an average c^t 4 2 
percent Tuition and fees increased 
an average ot 6 I percent The level 
o\ tuititMT increase likeb represents 
a modest attempt to recover some 
of the S7 7 billion k^ss in purchasing 
power experienced by higher 
education since 1990 The level of 
appropriation increase reflects 
improved revenue collections by the 
state and in some measure an 
attempt to restore previous budget 
cuts 

Room and board charges, which are 
not subsidized by state appropria- 
tions, are running much closer to 
the HL'.PI Schools have real deferred 
maintenance problems in student 
residence halls and the percentage 
amount abo\e the inllation rate will 
likely gt^ ttvvvard ro(^f repairs and 
building rencn'at it^ns 

Public higher educ<ition costs, 
subsidized by state ap[)rcH)riat itMis. 
are still a ccMisumer bargain com- 
pared to consumer costs [o attend 
private/independent colleges t^r 
universities State officials and 
university t^fficials are increasingk 
being sensitized tt^ ket^p ct^sts 
affordable The declining rate of 
tuitit^n increases combined with 
experiments to trim college ct^sts 
art' indications that the cries ft^r 
prict^ relief are being heard 

Cnin[)<)ring p(»rc(Mitfiges o\ tuition 
aiuj lee iiKUMses b\ them^eK'es 
cKk^s n<U give the \^h^^le picture c^f 



changes in the cost of higher 
educaticMi Althtnjgh California 
experienced the greatest percentage 
increase in tuition and fees from 
1989 through 1994 ( r37 percentl. its 
average student charge^ are now 
$2,646 - S')6 above the national 
a\erage Vermonters. on the other 
hand, experienced increases o( 49 
percent over the same period 
Vermont's average student charges 
are now $4.6^)1 -52.041 abovothe 
naticMial average. The dollar increase 
in California was SI .'^32 In Vermont 
it was SI .527 While students and 
their families pay dollar increases • 
not percentages, the latter figure 
provides a measure ol how much 
public colleges in a state have 
increased their charges starting frc^m 
their original tuition and fees from 
the previous year 

Findings 

\i\in\iii(iiO}\ — Ct^llegeand university 
tuiticMi and fees remain on the rise 
dt ()ublic tour-year institutitMis; 
however, the rates o{ increase lor 
undergraduate, graduate and tirst- 
[)rotessional charges have again 
drt^pped from the [devious tall s 
le\els l-rom fall 1993 to fall |9(m. 
undergraduate resident tuition and 
lees rose IrcMii $2.44! to $2 590 per 
year, an increase of 6 1 percent 
Krom fall 1992 to fall 1993. tuitiiMi 
and tees increased by 7 6 percent 
This ctMitrasts with the double-digit 
increases c^f the prior twt^ years, 
wht^n tuition and fees ft^r under- 
graduate resulents had incieased b\ 
10 4 percent (f.dl I9g2|.dnd 13 6 
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port.eiU ((dll Non-resident 
chdr{;es continue to increase rjt a 
slii^htly lower ralethdn ihnt ot 
resident charges, as they have lor 
the past three years Non-resident 
charges however on average are 
current K at least 2-to-> limes the 
anuHint of resident charges, and 
require a smaller increase to 
^^enerate equal or greater am(>unts 
c^f revenue An increased number of 
state institutions last year reported 
that they were moving toward full 
rectnery o\ the cost ol instruclic^n 
from non-resident students Room 
and board charges increased from 
an average of S3.461 in fall 1^93 to 
53.^^84 in fall I^K)4 This represents a 
3 6 percent rise in cost from last 
year to this year down from the 4 > 
percent rise in cost from fall 1992- 
iS(V GiwU H Grai^li 9 and iMc 1 1 1 

['decent data shtnv most state 
ectMK>mies making scMne reci^nerx 
Irom the fisc<il [)roblems ot the [)cisl 
few UMr^ State higher education 
budgets were mcue stable in FY P^94 
than m the [previous three fiscal 
vctirs However, public higher 
education has n(^l recovered the 
lunchng lost in the [^ast three \ears 
especially when theedectsot 
inllalicMi fire t.iken mti^ ciccount 
Stale budgets ccMitinue \o face 
incre.ising demcmds tor mandcited 
t'xpenthlures such .^s M(Hlicciid. 
prisiMis «md K~l 2 expenditure^ 
decreasint; the likehhcnKl of higher 
ediiiiilion making u[> prior los^(>s 
The a« tihil imivat ot this (^n deci- 
si(»ns lo sol student chcjrges be- 



Graph 8. Average Undergraduate Resident Tuition and Fees Increase 
at Public, Four-Year Colleges and Universities, 1990-94 
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Graph 9. Average Undergraduate Resident Tuition and Fees at Public, 
Four-Year Colleges and Universities, 1990-94 
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Table 11. Fiscal Conditions on Compus in Foil 1994 

Percentage of Respondents 
Above 
Average Average 



Below 
Poor Average 



How would you describe 

the fall 1994 fiscal (ondilion 

of your institution? 2 2 



19.8 



SS.2 



19.6 



Excellent 



3.2 
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i oww^ c kMfor when conMtiers 

.ip|)ro[)ri<tl u>ns sh.jre of pubhv 
a^lloi^e r«.'\oniK's is o\cr t\vjce ihul 
cf sluilonl ch<iri;t^s. st^ that every one 
peKenlHi;e [)(>int sh(^rllcill in ex- 
pected strite revenues \V(>ulci hnve \ o 
be i^lfsel l>y h a»'() [)ercontcii;e [)oinl 
increase in student charges ttumer 
the (l()lltjr amounts in\olvcci The 
impact on campuses must take inti^ 
tiecount thcit <jffurdal)inty for 
students and their families is 
defined by dt^llar amt^unts. bi^lh o\ 
the increase and of the tc^lal 
charges. n(>t percentages oi in- 
crease (S.vTtiMr \ 2aniiTi\Nc \ y] 

The lower rates of increase in luition 
,ind fees llii^ fall may retleil gener- 
ally stable or ini[)roved fiscal 
ctMiditions in the st.ites <md on the 
tampuses as well ris react iiMi tm-ind 
oMKern tor tui iiureasnigly cost- 
ciMiscious public Whether the rate 
o\ increase in tuition antl lees \«vil| 
remain si<tl>le or i onlinue li ^ dri>p is 
untorlain gi\en lh<il st.iti^ .ipfiri^- 
prial ions h^r higher educat iiMi 
though in lieller shape than [irc^vi- 
ously. ,ire still not keeping pace with 
inflrilion l-urthermore while state 
revenues cUe ni>w tomlortably .jbove 
proiections fi>r the nicest p.irt. there 
is lu^ gu<n'antee thai t Ills will 
( onl iiiue to 1)0 t he uiso in t Uv 
future 

One appro.ich to relie\ ing enroll- 
ment prt^ssnri*^ in the fa( ol 
iosiri(li»d n^si^iircos is ti^ rechue 
liiiK^ to giaduatioii M,in\ st.ites 



Table 12. Fiscal Conditions on Campus Compared to Fall 1993 

Percentage of Respondents 
Much Somewhat Somewhat Much 

Worse Worse Same Better Better 

How does the fall 1994 
fiscal condition compare 

to last year? 07 19 4 54.1 24.8 1 



Table 13. Average Fail 1994 Undergraduate 
Resident Tuition and Fees by State 



Alabama 


52,067 


Montana 


S1.950 


Alaska 


Sl,816 


Nebraska 


S2,031 


Arizona 


Sl,855 


Nevada 


SI, 740 


Arkansas 


SI. 893 


New Hampshire 


S3,762 


California 


S2,614 


New Jersey 


S3,612 


Coloiado 


S2,228 


New Mexico 


S1.604 


Connecticut 


S3. 458 


New York 


S2.955 


Oelnv;are 


S3. 116 


North Carolina 


SI. 506 


Distiift of Columbia 


SI. 046 


North Dakota 


S2,061 


Florida 


S1789 


Ohio 


S3,238 


Geoigia 


SI, 882 


Oklahoma 


SI. 578 


Guam 


SI, 534 


Oregon 


S3.063 


Hawaii 


SI, 266 


Pennsylvonia 


S4,196 


Idaho 


SI. 545 


Puerto Rico 


S1.401 


Illinois 


S2.725 


Rhade Island 


S3,540 


Indiana 


S2,632 


South Carolino 


S2.846 


Iowa 


S2.460 


South Dakota 


S2,465 


Kansas 


S2.076 


Tennessee 


SI. 877 


Kentucky 


$1,976 


Texas 


S1.S60 


Louisiana 


S2.184 


Utah 


SI.94I 


Maine 


S3.257 


Vermont 


S4.651 


Maryland 


S3.377 


Viigin Islands 


SI, 650 


Massachusetts 


S3.716 


Virginia 


S3,/30 


Michigan 


S3.473 


Washington 


$2,489 


Minnesota 


S2,836 


Wust Virginia 


$1,980 


/Aississippi 


S2.3S4 


V/is(oiism 


S2.27S 


Missouri 


S2,586 


Wyoming 


$1,908 
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cind or institutit^is die bet;iiinini; or 
con^iderint; strn levies to accelerdlo 
student proi;ross (hr(Hii;h the 
curriculum In d fall l^^94 Sidle 
Higher tducdtion L-.xecuUve Officers 
publicdtioii sumrridrlzln^ Cheryl D 
Blanco s study on time-shortened 
degrees, some of the^e strategies 
are noted 

Ci\litonm lh\< Iciuslalcd a 
dupluaic dccif'cc (hanK. assessed 
OM 5(i((fc'ii(s enrolled tot' a se(oud 
detiree t\l ii\e same or lower level 
than their first decirees Effective 
fall U>94. Uortd Carolina 
underaraduates will be assessed a 
2'> perceul tuilion surciiarcie if 
theii take more ti\an 140 (redils 
(110 perceni) to complete a 
iHiccalaureate dearee 
ariuidatioii aareemeuls between 
l\ial\ schools and eolleaes are 
betomiy^g more common, allowinii 
hull} school students to earn 
college credit Oregon's College 
\Ugl\ Program, for example, offers 
LOurses to approximatelu 3.400 
<:fiui('M(5 who paii reduced 
tmlion 

The Uni\ersil\ of Wisconsin Sysicm 
is currently considermg d luilion 
surcharge for credits tdken over the 
necessary dmount required ford 
l)dccdl<iuredle degree Alterndl ively. 
seven Stdte University of New York 
Cdinpuses hdve received funding to 
develop new dppr(.vKhes tt> iin()rove 
lodrning pnnkK tivitv «ind ultimdti'ly 
oiler I ime-shortened degrees 
SONY-Brot k[MHt is rrsedrdiuig 



student preferences for decelerated 
degree programs. SUNN'-New Paltz 
Is creating an ijitegrated sequence 
c^f self-paced m<ith courses, and 
SUNY-Empire State College is 
developing computerized adaptive 
testing competenc\ assessment 
tools for its MBA program (AASCU 
Wemo. April 1^. 1^94) 

Average 1994 Undergraduate 
Tuition by State 

Reflecting a better financial picture 
for many states, in fall 1994 only five 
states reported double-digi' 
increases in tuition and fees for 
undergraduate residents, versus 13 
states in fall 1993 In N94 and 19Q3 
the maiority of states experienced 
increases of between 4 and 7 
percent In fall 1992. not only was 
the variation in percent increases 
among states greater, but 18 states 



were repenting double-digit in- 
creases The largest percent in- 
creases tor fall 1 994 were experi- 
enced in Wyoming i I ^5 8 percent) 
California ( r> 3 [percent i Washing- 
\on (14 6 percent). Mc^itana (13 0 
percent ). and South Dakota (10 1 
percent) In fall 1993 the largest 
increases occurred in l.ouisiand 
(213 percent). Alaska (19 5 percent! 
District of Columbia (17 3 percent) 
California ( 16 3 percent) and Arizona 
( 16 2 percent), California has had 
substantial increases in tuilion and 
fees for the past three years, prima- 
rily because of the severity of the 
economic and fiscal situation in the 
state The rate of increase has. 
however, slewed considerably from 
its peak t^f 29 percent in fall 19Q2 
Montana, which experienced an 
increase of 18 2 percent in fall I902 
and 9 3 percent in fall 1993. has 
returned to double-digits <igain this 



Graph 10. Fall 1994 Public, Four-Year College Tuition 
and Fees for Resident Undergraduates 
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fall A mid-ycdr budget cut in stdte 
higher education d[)prc)[)riati(Mis for 
the \^)^yi-^)A dcddeniic yedr indicdtes 
\hr tiscdl strdin thdl Montdiid is 
under /\cciuding to the Chrouidc of 
WUihcr {/JudUum Almtum (September 
I. |W4i t\v(U)f the stdtes reporting 
Icirge incredses in tuition dnd fees 
this yedr h<ive recently suffered 
maior decredses in stdte approprui- 
tipns Cdhfornid s sidle approprid- 
tii^Hb for higher education have 
dropped by 2*3 percent between 
fiscal yedr l^>9l-Q2and 
while Wyonning's state appropria- 
tions have dropped by 10 percent 
{These figures are based on U S 
Department of Education data.} 
Puerto Rico and New York which 
had rates c^f increase between 20-'5'> 
percent tor fall and fall 1992. 
dropped dramatically in fall I99'i [{o 
4 7 and I 0 percent, respectively) 
and have remained below the 
nationdl dverage this fall " f'xcef)- 
tionallysmdll incredses for fall 1994 
occurred in Louisiana (0 M percent) 
Guam (0 9 percent), and Florida ( I 2 
percent I Higher undergradu<ite 
charges rem^iin concentrated in the 
Nc^rtheastern and Mid-Atlantic 
states of MassrK husetts. New 
Hamf)shire Rhode Island. VermcMit. 
New lersey. Pennsylvania and 
Virginia Conversely, undergraduate 
resident charges remam under 
$1600 at [)ublic institutions in the 
District o\ Ci^lumbia. Guam. I iawaii. 
Idaho. North Cari^lina Oklcihonwi. 
Puerto Rico and Texas (S(V Crdph 
10. Gair'i I 1 Gad/'/i 12 14. 'Yui^lc 

15 lUkf Tdf'lr 161 



Graph 11. Cumulative Percentage Tuition Changes 
at Public, Four- Year Colleges, 1989-1994 




Special analysis of AASCU/MSUL6C student charges data. 
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Graph 12. Cumulative Dollar Tuition Changes 
at Public, Four- Year Colleges, 1989-1994 




Spedol anolysis of AASCU/NASULGC student cfiatges data 
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Table 14. Average Undergraduate Resident Tuition and Fees at Four-Year, 
Public Colleges in 1989 and 1994, with Percentage Change, by State 



1989 



1994 



Percentage Change 



AlabomQ 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Californio 

Coloiodo 

Connecticut 

Oelawaie 

District of ColumbiQ 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hov/nii 

Idolio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marylond 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New lersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolino 
North Dokoto 
Ohia 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakoto 

Tennessee 

lexas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Woshmgton 

West Vuguiin 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Sl,/38 


$2,451 


41.02 


SlO/8 


$1,211 


12.34 


Sl,362 


$1,8/2 


3/.44 - 


$1,2/9 


$1,893 


48.01 


SUM 


$2,646 


13/. 52 


Sl,/48 


$2,0/1 


18.48- 


$1,533 


$2,882 


88.00 . 


$2,095 


$3,116 


48. /4' 


$664 


$1,046 


5/. 53 


$1,24/ 


$1,590 


2/.51- 


$1,531 


$1,669 


9.01'. 


$1,084 


$1,219 


12.45 


$1,129 


$1,588 


40.66" 


$2,126 


$2,/25 


28.1/ 


$1,822 


$2,632 


44.46 


$1,821 


$2,460 


35.09 


$1,4/2 


$1,481 


0.61 


$1,262 


$1,9/6 


56.58 


$1,632 


$1,8// 


15.01 


$1,98/ 


$3,25/ 


63.92 


$2,06/ 


$3,194. 


54.52- 


$2,8/4 


$5,139 


78.81- 


$2,283 


$3,476 


52.26 


$1,954 


$2,836 


45.14 


$1743 


$2,369 


35.92 


$1,554 


$2,586 


66.41 


$1,394 


$2,11/ 


51.8/ 


$1,45/ 


$1,982 


36.03 


$1,200 


$1,740 


45.00- 


$2,569 


$3,/62 


46.44 


$2,362 


$3,612 


52.92 . 


$1,208 


$1,069 


-11.51 


$1,645 


$3,088 


8/./2 


$1,03/ 


$1,412 


36.16 


$1,464 


$2,061 


40./8 


$2,351 


$3,095 


31.65- 


$1,2/9 


$1,45/ 


13.92 


$1,717 


$2,956 


7 0 1/. 


$2,903 


$4,220 


45.3/ 


$2,013 


$3,540 


75.86 


$2,009 


$2,846 


41.66 


$1,781 


$2,465 


38.41 


$1,361 


$1,452 


6 69- 


$939 


$1,3/4 


46.33 


$1,382 


$1,456 


5.35 


$3,124 


$4,651 


48.88 


$2,533 


$3,/30 


47.26 


$1,59S 


$2,489 


56.05 


$1,269 


$1/82 


40.4^ 


$1,782 


S2,?/6 


2/ n 


$1,003 


S1.908 


90.23 
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Table IS. Average Dollar and Percentage Change in Resident Undergraduate 
Tuition and Fees at Public, Four-Year Colleges, 1 984-1 994^' 



Academic Year 


Tuition 


Dollar Change 


Percentage 


19R4 


D 1 ,z zo 




0.70 


I 70 J 


J 1 , J 1 0 


con 


/ .66 


1 no z 

IVo6 


SK4M 


596 


7.28 


1987 


51,53/ 


5123 


8.70 


1988 


51,646 


5109 


7.09 


1989 


51, /80 


5134 


8.14 


1990 


51,888 


5108 


6.07 


1991 


52,119 


5231 


12.24- 


1992 


52,349 


5230 


10.85\ 


1993 


52,543 


5i94 


8.26- 


1994 


52,590 


547 


1.85-. 



Table 16: Average Undergraduate Resident Tuition and Fees Increases at Public, 
Four-Year Colleges, Fall 1991 - Fall 1994, with 1990 Base Tuition and Fees 





Fall 90 


Fall 91 


Fall 91 


Fall 92 


Fall 92 


Fall 93 


Fall 93 






Dollar 


Percentage 


Dollar 


Percentage 


Dollar 


Percentage 


State 


Tuition 


Change 


Change 


Change 


Change 


Change 


Change 


AlaboniG 


51.593 


5106 


6.65- 


5177 


10.42 


S107 


5.70 


Alaska 


51,382 


5131 


9.48'. 


5182 


12.03- 


S213 


12.57 


Arizona 


51..478 


550 


3.38 


527 


1.77 


S264 


16.98 


Arkansas 


51,418 


5122 


8.60- 


5121 


7.86 


S147 


8.85 


Califarnia 


51,220 


5228 


18.69 


5542 


37.43 


S388 


19.50 


Calarnda 


51.919 


5306 


15.95 


(55) 


--0.22- 


S42 


1.89 


Cannecticut 


52,313 


5463 


20 02 


547 1 


16.97- 


S232 


7.15 


Delaware 


52,910 


5354 


12 16 


5201 


6.16 


S219 


6.32 . 


District af Columbia 


5664 


5136 


20.48 


530 


3.75 


S144 


1735 


Florida 


51,337 


5147 


10.99 


5219 


14.76 


S81 


476 


Georgia 


51,680 


583 


4.94 


573 


4 14 


S58 


3.16 


Hov/oii 


51,290 


562 


4 81- 


547 


3.48 


S56 


4.00 


Idaho 


5U89 


567 


5.63 


5159 


12.66 


S83 


5.87 


lilinois 


52,465 


5102 


4 14 


5257 


10.01 


S205 


7.26 


Indiono 


52,06/ 


5176 


851 


5205 


9.14^ 


S173 


7.07 


lowo 


51,880 


5164 


8.72 


5184 


9.00 


S124 


5.57 


Kansas 


51.569 


5116 


7 39 


5116 


6.88 


S120 


6.66 


Kentucky 


51,444 


SUO 


9 00 


5130 


8 26 


5209 


1227 
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Table 16: Average Undergraduate Resident Tuition and Fees Increases at Public, 
Four-Year Colleges, Fall 1991 - Fall 1994, with 1990 Base Tuition and Fees continued 





Fall 90 


Fall 91 


Fall 91 


Fall 92 


Fall 92 


Fait 93 


Fall 93 






Dollar 


Percentage 


Dollar 


Percentage 


Dollar 


Percenta 


State 


Tuition 


^nange 


Change 


Change 


%niinuc 






LouisionQ 


C.1 701 
5 1 ,/ 7 1 


DO 




D«J' 


2 06'; 


$351 


19. 17%- 


Moine 




C970 
DZ/ 7 


1 £ . J J 'j 


$347 


13.65-- 


$250 


8.65% 


Marylond 




^ 1 00 


8.13'; 


$293 


11.85% 


$354 


12.80'-^ 


jnOssucnuseiTs 




Cl ]?n 

D ' , ' OU 






3.34% 


$308 


8.03% 


Michigon 




C94fi 

Dt MO 


9 4P' 


$289 


10.02% 


$309 


9.74% 


Minnesota 




Cl R7 
D 1 0/ 


O.HH , 


$259 


10.78% 


$118 


4.43% 


Mississippi 


Cl 097 


ClOfi 

D 1 70 


in 9R'' 




1 1.34% 


$4 


0.17% 


Missouri 


Cl 7?? 
p 1 ,/ 00 


C99n 
DZ zu 


1? A9'\ 

1 £ . 0 7 I 


$281 


14.39% 


$241 


10.79% 


Monlnnn 


Cl ^^"^ 
^ 1 , J DO 




-n "^o^ 

U.J7 0 


$286 


18.49% 


$57 


3.11% 


Nebraska 


Cl '^09 
p 1, jVZ 


cinA 

D I UO 


A AA^'n 

0.00 0 


D 1 J J 


9.13% 


$86 


4.64% 


Nevada 


C,l 97^ 


CA? 

DOO 


4 94^ 


•^191 


14.28% 


$9 


0.59% 


wew nunipinire 


1 in 

DO, I 1 u 


C1S4 


4.95 


$188 


5.76% 


$381 


11.04% 


New Jersey 


C.9 RAO 

Dt,OOU 


C?74 


9 sn^ 

7 . JU 0 




6.92% 


$167 


4.98% 


New Mexico 


<^1 400 


Cl n 

D 1 1 0 


8.02^ 


S91 


5.98% 


$118 


7.32% 


New TorK 


Cl ^fi7 
D I, DO / 


C7sn 

D/ JU 


47 ?A''- 


$556 


23.79% 


$28 


0.97% 


North Carolina 


•^1119 


Cl 19 
D 1 I Z 


t n 07 -r 




3.35% 


$144 


11.38% 


r<orin uokoto 


Cl o?n 

D 1 , ' OU 


Cl 99 
D 1 ZZ 


A ?9^r 
O.Ot V 


(M4) 


-2.14% 


$120 


5.98% 


unio 


C9 A99 
Dt,oZZ 


C910 
DZ 1 7 


ft 


<^?6S 


9.33% 


$153 


4.93% 


Oklahoma 


Cl '^40 
D IjOSU 


Cl AA 

D 1 00 


12.39% 


545 


2.99% 


$94 


6.06% 


ureyon 


Cl OfiA 


P0£ J 


32.69^ 


5124 


4.90% 


$180 


6.78% 


PAnnciiliinnin 
rcMM^yiVQUIQ 




$397 


11.67''- 


$243 


6.40% 


$275 


6.81% 


Knooe isiono 


C9 "^ll 

D^,0 1 1 


CS'^4 


23.1 IS, 


$305 


10.72% 


$252 


8.00%. 


jOUTII LQlOlinQ 


C9 11 7 


Cl S4 

D 1 JT 




$170 


6.88% 


$250 


9 47% 


Smith Dnkntn 


$1,854 


$89 


4 80- 


$128 


6.59% 


$217 


1' .48% 


Tennessee 


$1,518 


$68 


4.48% 


$127 


8.01% 


$84 


4.90% 


Texas 


$986 


$158 


16.02''. 


$212 


18.53% 


$147 


10.84% 


Utah 


$1,524 


$199 


13.06% 


$111 


6.44"'.. 


$130 


7.09% 


Vermont 


$4,092 


$S60 


13.69'c. 


$662 


14.23% 


$222 


4.18% 


Virginia 


$2,691 


$335 


12.45\ 


$312 


10.31% 


$301 


9.02'^'- 


Washington 


$1,823 


$169 


9.27'V 


$78 


3 92^' 


$267 


12.90%. 


West Virginio 


$1,543 


$82 


5.31'' 


$130 


8.00",. 


$120 


6.8'^% 


Wisconsin 


$1,951 


$68 


3.49 . 


$151 


7.48% 


$148 


6.82% 


Wyoming 


$1,148 


$145 


12,63' 


$137 


10.6U^, 


S?18 


15.24% 
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Highlights 

/ Stcite ^fcint iiiil to siuiioiils 
incrocisod by 12 o [XTcent from 
|W2-^>":J \n (90 3-^)4 but I he 
((urecises were uneven dcross 
tlie states Five stdtes «i\erdged 
incre<'ises ^rodter thdn 17 
percent while dll other sldtes 
dverdi;ed s I percent 

/ Ncdrly $3 biHion. in nil torm-^ ot 
slate did. wds dwardeci 

/ The d\erdi;e dici dWdrd wds $% ^ 
South CdroHnd had the highest 
dverdge need-based award at 
S2.7I0 and Puertt^ Rico had the 
Unvest dverdge award «it S2^)4 

/ Average aw nrd increases in 24 
sKites chd not kcv\> up with 
increased college cc^sts 

/ Although onl\ cMie-thirdol 
student grcint recipient^ dt- 
tended independent colleges 
I hey received nearly one-hall ot 
the grant dollars aw.irded 

What it means 

St.ile funded student aid progranis 
substantially benelitted by incre<js- 
ing state revenues in h^^>>- ^)4. but 
the cc^mmitinent of states to (unding 
these programs was c|uite uneven 
I unding .id|ustnKMil> \\\ ne.jriy hall 
ol the st.it es did not keep [)dce with 
rising college costs While this \oar 
reproMMits «i lurn -abiuil lor 1 unding. 
ol st«ite studtMit aiil piognnns n 
does iK>t make U[) lor ground lost in 



the last several years One of the 
ctMiclusions t(^ be drawn frc^n this 
funding perfiumance recc^rd is that 
states don t maintain political 
commitments to high tuititMi-high 
aid strategies Over time the funding 
performance of states yields a high 
tuilion-knv aid result 

Another matter of policy interest is 
how state student aid dollars are 
distributed The use of price- 
sensitive models to determine need 
lor aid means that if a cc^llege s 
tuition is high, its students will be 
awarded more money by these 
programs This reality is reflected m 
cMie-third ot the award recipients 
receiving one-half of the aid dollars 
II is no surprise that they all attend 
high-tuition [)rivate institutions 

Findings 

The Ncilional Associrition c^f State 
Schokirship and Grant Programs 
(NASSGPi produces cin annual 
report on sidle-funded schc^larships 
and grants for [x^stsecondary 
eductilicm When funds for the four 
bdsic grcHTl categt^ries meed-based 
and non-need-based grants fc^r 
undergraduates (ind graduates- 
professional students} are cc^m- 
bmed the collective increase It^r the 
states was 12 6 percent (The term 
si. lies in Ihe NASSGP report refers 
to the '■^O st.iles plus the District ol 
Columbia .ind i^ueito Rko \ Six 
sl<iles expect to award fewer dollars 
in liK^siMategtnies in p)0^,-W4 ttitin 
in p)^>2"^>> Alask.). ConneUn ut. 
iVKissac husells MiMit<in<i. (>^hode 



Island and South Dakc^ta Alaska. 
Iowa. Montana and Rhc^de Island 
\^ill award fewer total dollars than 
two years ago Forty-seven states 
will award more dollars in l<^)9':}~94 
than in I9Q1~Q2. but only 28 
anticipate increases that will co\er 
the rise in cc^llege costs (l-our will 
award fewer dollars, while one will 
dward the same amount of mone^ l - 

The average increase in undergradu- 
ate need-based grants between 
|Q^)|-^2 and 1^^)2-9 "3 was 4 4 
percent The increases ranged from 
a high of 4 percent in McMitana. 
to a low of 0.'3 percent in Tennessee 
The largest decrease was 31 3 
percent in Indiana, while the 
smallest decrease was 0 3 percent in 
Cc^lorado. No change v. as re[)orted 
during this time period in twc^ 
slates the District of Columbia and 
Mississippi eleven st<ites decre<^sed 
undergraduate need-based grants 
Calik^rnia. Coloradcv Connecticut, 
l-k^rida Idahcv Indiana Iowa. 
Michigan. Ohio. Rhode Island cjnd 
Vermont ■ iSiv TdNc I 7| 

Slates awarded a total of 
$2.^)27.^72.000 in <jI1 forms o\ did to 
pc^stsecondary students (including 
aid cKlminislered by entities other 
than the agency that hc3S the primary 
resptMisibility for aid. such as tuition 
WcJiver progrdms admin islereci by 
states and institutituis) There was 
<in inciease of 13 8 [)ercent in this 
of <iid since \^n)2-^r] I'.leveii 
sttites experiencetl a reciuetion in 
lot<il <iid d(^ILirs Aldskfi. 
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Table 17. Change in Average Undergraduate Need-Based State Grants, 1989-90 to 1992-93 



State 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992- 


Alabomo 


120 


44.4- 


-63.2 


3.6-. 


Aiosko 


-2.0 


lO.I , 


-11.4 


6.4- 


Arizuno 


9.3 


-10.5 . 


5.5 . 


5.5- 


Arkonsos 


-1.2 


-2.7 . 


28.7- 


1.7 . 


Colifomio 


9.1 


9.0 . 


11.2 


-13.0 


Cblorodo 


3.5- 


4.2 


-4.2 


-0.3- 


Connecticut 


6.3 


4 4- 


-11.5 


-4.7 . 


Oelowore 


-1.1 


5.4 . 


-8.3 . 


2.2 . 


District of Columbio 


-2.4 • 


-13.7- 


-20.9- 


0.0- 


Fiorido 


-16.2. 


18.4-. 


-8.2 


-10.7 


Georgio 


0.9- 


3.7 


28.7- 


6.2 


Hawaii 


42.1 


-8.6 


-10.]-. 


31 7- 


Idoho 


10.0 


1.5, 


-24.2- 


-2.2" 


Illinois 


8.7 ; 


5.6 


-1.7 


9.6- 


Indiono 


41.0' 


-3.7 


7.3- 


-31.3 


lowo 


-2.2 . 


2.8 , 


-1.0- 


-2.3 


Konsas 


20.3 


2.3-. 


-3.2 


3.9- 


Kentucky 


3.2 


15.5 


-5.2 . 


4.0 


Louisiono 


28.7 


26.7- 


-2.7 


7 7 


Moine 


-2.8 


55.2 


-4.5 


O.S 


Moryiond 


7.1 


-08 


1.2 


13.8 


Mossochusetts 


0.3 


0.0 


-34.3- 


21.9 


Michigan 


-12.3 


-5.8 


5.0 


-4.1 


Minnesoto 


17.2- 


6.7 


3.4 


2.3 


^Mississippi 


1.8 


-8 7- 


17.6 


0.0' 


Missoufi 




1 1 

J. 1 


-1.6 


6.6 


Montono 


12.7 


-4.4 


8.0 


85.4 


Nebraska 


-5 0 


2.9 


-6.1 


11 1 


Nevodo 


0.0 


0.0 


-44.2 


5.2 


New Hompshife 


4.3 


-128 


2.8 


51.4 


New Jersey 


79 


9/ 


-1 U 


9 / 


New Mexico 


-9.7 


119 


14 7 


138 
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Table 17. Change in Average Undergraduate Need-Based State Grants, 1989-90 to 1992-93 continued 



State 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992- 


New York 


4.4 


0.4 


36.6 


9.6 . 


North Corolina 


65.5 


-4.2 . 


-5.0- 


6.6 


North Dakota 


25.3 


0.2 


-6.5- 


7.0 


Ohio 


2.8 


-6.0 


C.8\ 


-5.1- 


OklahoniG 


-1.2 


9.6- 


-7 1- 


6.5 


Oregon 


19.9" 


7.4 


3.2 


3.9". 


Pennsyivci-.j 


6.0- 


7.3 


6.0-. 


9.0. 


Puerto Rico 


6.3 


0.0 


-47.3 . 


22.0' 


Rhode Islcnd 


13.0 


1.5 


-20.9 


-16.2 


South Coroiina 


11.6 . 


6.0 


-5.5 . 


8.0'. 


South Dakota 


-3.3 


-5.6- 


0.3 


21.1 . 


Tennessee 


3.9 


-6.9 


19.0 


0.3 


Tsxas 


4.8 


0.3 


6.2- 


1.0 


Utah 


-12.7 


--9.7 


-9.4 


11.7 


YcniiUMI 


19 9 


-7.1 


0 

L .V 


-10.6 


Vnginia 


-18 


-0.1 


-33.8 


26.8 


Washington 


5.8 


15.3 


6.4 


152 


West Virginia 


0.1 


7.5 


7.7 


9.9 


Wise isni 


0.0 


7.8 


1.0 


3.6 


Wyoming 


13.8 


0.0 


-19.6 


4.1 


U S. Average 


6.4 


34 


-4.1 


4.4 



Soufce: Calculatms based on mSS6F 24, lobh 2, p 4 /; MSSGP 22, Jobfe 2, p. 22, end mSCP 21, labfe 2, p. IS 



C( MHH-ctKul low.) Mdlne. Ne\v 

Island. South C(irolin<i Texjs Ut.ili 
cind Wosl Viri^inui ' {S(V Tdl-'/r KSi 

The <ivor<iiJn^ urKlcr^r,Kludlt' iirud- 

iThis is WKww lor .ill 

^t.itt"- I Tlu' .i\ t*r.ii:<.' iiK uw^c 



(iiiiounts to 4 4 pc^rcLMit This is <i 
r<.'\ersdl t^t whcit hdppencd between 

diul IM^M--^^2. when the 
ti\<.'rd^(.* chdn^e was c\ decre<ise ut 
4 I percent The chdn^'.e in the 
(U'ern^e need-bdsed ^rant between 
l<^^SU-tM) and l<^^^^(Mn wds rin 

reasc ol •; *) pt-rcent rind il w.r- 
an nH iwist' ot () 4 [)ercent l)etween 



P>iS«-«<Kinti Thehit^hest 
average need -based ^rant in l^^^^2- 

was S2 710 in St^uth C<ir(4ina. 
while the Unvest was S2^M in PueiU> 
Rico ■ {SiVTiMc \ 

The avera^^.* sl<ite spends <in aiiiounl 
r(]ual to <d»oul pt-rtt'iit ol lis 
hiv'.her educatu^n budt;et on tyrant 
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Table 18. $Millions Awarded in State Aid, All Levels and Types from 1989-90 to 1993-94 





lOftO-00 

IT07 TV 


1 TTW T 1 


1991-9? 


1 77 A 7v 


1993-94 

1 77 1# 7*f 


Alobomo 


$11,907 


$15,881 


$13,191 


$14,183 


$16,883 


Aloska 


$2,212 


$2,575 


$2,630 


$2,447 


$2,389 


Arizona 


$3,400 


$3,427 


$3,328 


$2,442 


$3,504 


Arkonsos 


$4,827 


$5,107 


$8,031 


$7,304 


$8,684 


Califofnio 


$162,003 


$164,747 


$221,368 


$237,880 


$361,497 


Colorado 


$20,442 


$24,279 


$26,294 


$26,344 


$32,579 


Connecricut 


$32,806 


$36,167 


$35,842 


$36,105 


$20,841 


Delowore 


$1,582 


$1,848 


$1,669 


$1,550 


$6,601 


District of Columbio 


$1,069 


$0,974 


$1,010 


$1,068 


$2,054 


Florido 


$56,313 


$69,060 


$72,674 


$76,339 


$88,037 


Georgio 


$22,273 


$23,058 


$21,913 


$25,990 


$60,595 


Howoii 


$5,953 


$0,611 


$0,661 


$0,724 


$0,748 


Idoho 


$0,638 


$0,730 


$0,759 


$1,012 


$1,015 


Illinois 


$204,310 


$203,083 


$209,489 


$225,141 


$232,906 


Indiono 


$59,315 


$47,454 


$50,963 


$56,191 


$56,191 


lowo 


$58,932 


$40,169 


$61,877 


$64,109 


$36,364 


Konsos 


$7,550 


$6,666 


$6,613 


$6,993 


$9,164 


Kentucky 


$13,858 


$19,393 


$27,519 


$27,783 


$29,604 


Louisiono 


$9,729 


$4,966 


$15,214 


$7,666 


$11,654 


Moine 


$2,008 


$5,100 


$5,044 


$5,200 


$5,170 


Morylond 


$21,422 


$20,914 


$22,236 


$26,960 


$30,286 


Mossochusetts 


$88,314 


$71,967 


$39,989 


$59,115 


S59.580 


Michigon 


$77,311 


$74,878 


$83,477 


$83,549 


$92,643 


Minnesoto 


$69,589 


$77,794 


$79,273 


$83,190 


$102,960 


Mississippi 


$1,991 


$1,841 


$1,246 


$1,351 


$2,515 


Missouri 


$17,617 


$21,495 


$19,900 


$21,616 


$22,125 


Montono 


$0,417 


$0,383 


$0,395 


$0,418 


$0,607 


Nebraska 


$2,037 


$2,196 


$2,352 


$?.613 


$2,686 
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Toble 18. SMillions Aworded in Stote Aid, All Levels ond Types from 1989-90 to 1993-94 continued 



State 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


Nevodo 


$0,400 


30.400 


$0,377 


$0,401 


$0,402 


New Hampshire 


$1,735 


$1,479 


S1.544 


$1,610 


$1,598 


New Jersey 


$91,689 


$102,080 


$119,505 


S129.073 


$144,788 


New Mexico 


$8,259 


$13,424 


$13,841 


$16,017 


$17,367 


New York 


$423,092 


$439,124 


$463,543 


$577,495 


$666,833 


North Corolino 


$52,123 


$58,425 


$65,325 


$70,406 


$74,839 


North Dakota 


$1,622 


$1,492 


$1,924 


$2,459 


$3,186 


Ohio ■ 


$76,683 


$80,041 


$85,668 


$94,131 


$110,891 


Oklahoma 


$32,545 


$35,124 


$38,828 


$40,510 


$21,488 


Oregon 


$10,770 


$11748 


$11,852 


$12,606 


$23,995 


Pennsylvania 


$134,014 


$145,576 


$159,181 


$173,376 


$188,955 


Puerto Rico 


$20,198 


20.198 


$20,198 


$25,433 


$25,433 


Rhode Island 


$11,254 


$10,615 


$9,561 


$9,923 


$6,840 


South Carolina 


$19,772 


$19,447 


$18,224 


$18,315 


$17,861 


South Dakota 


$0,594 


$0,558 


$0,570 


$0,677 


$0,725 


Tennessee 


$20,027 


$18,002 


$19,291 


$24,471 


$30,414 


Texas 


$112,047 


$118,368 


$135,966 


$131,220 


$73,742 


Utah 


$10,527 


$11,486 


$11,838 


$12,556 , 


$2,856 


Vermont 


$11,384 


$11,177 


$11,302 


$11,281 


$11,323 


Virginia 


$26,373 


$25,514 


$26,620 


$26,879 


$73,475 


Washington 


$14,136 


$22,040 


$24,359 


$24,570 


$69,584 


West Virginia 


$11,877 


$12,953 


$14,723 


$14,894 


$6,782 


Wisconsin 


$41,060 


$44,757 


$45,722 


$47,944 


$51,063 


Wyoming 


$0,241 


$0,241 


$0,220 


$0,225 


$0,250 


Totals 


$2,092,247 


$2,151,032 


$2,335,139 


$2,571,755 


$2,927,572 



(Soufce- mSSOF 25, Ule /, p. 42; mS6P 24. p 40, mSSGP 21, p. J 7; mSSGP 22, p. 2 /; m%? 23, p. 43. ) 
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Table 19. Average Undergraduate Need-Based State Grant, 1988-89 to 1992-93 
1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 



1992-93 



Alnnnmn 


S:)59 


$626 


S904 


S333 


S345 


Aiosko 


S1.401 


Sl,373 


SI, 511 


Sl,338 


Sl,424 


A r 1 7 A ri n 

AllZOriQ 




S765 


S685 


S723 


S763 


A r l" nn f nc 
HI kUIIjU> 


•^417 


S412 


S40i 


S516 


' S525 


1 nlirnrntn 
VUIIIUIIIIU 


51 785 


51,948 


S2,123 


S2,361 


S2,054 


\.0I0IUU0 


5709 


S734 


S765 


S733 


S731 


I Ann A/*fi/*iit 

\.onnuv.yiv.ui 


SI 209 


SI, 285 


SI, 342 


S1187 


SI, 131 


Osloword 


0' 7 1 


S782 


S824 


S756 


S773 


nictrirt ni f niiimnin 
UlbllKT or V-UIUIULUU 


51 396 


Sl,362 


SU75 


S929 


S929 


k tnr inn 

r lOlluU 


J 1 ,uuu 


S912 


Sl,080 


S991 


S885 


nPnrnin 


S350 


S353 


S366 


S471 


S500 


Mfiiif mi 

nuwdii 


5672 


S955 


S873 


S785 


Sl,034 


Idoho 


5429 


S472 


S479 


S363 


S355 


lllinni^ 

IIIMIUIj 


51,405 


SI, 527 


Sl,613 


Sl,586 


Sl,738 


Inniniin 

IIIUIUIIU 


S992 


SI, 399 


Sl,347 


Sl,445 


S992 


loWQ 


SI, 669 


SI, 632 


Sl,678 


S1662 


S1623 




51 191 


S],433 


Sl,466 


Sl,419 


Sl,475 


Konturlcv 


S594 


S613 


S708 


S671 


S698 


1 niii^iniin 

LUUI>IUIIU 


S600 


S//2 


S978 


S952 


Sl,025 


MninP 


S423 


S411 


S638 


S609 


S612 


Maryland 


S/90 






JUt 7 


S966 


Mossachuserts 


Sl,326 


S],330 


SI. 330 


S874 


S1,06S 


Michigan 


S1.490 


' S1.306 


Sl,230 


S1.291 


Sl,23b 


Minnesota 


S915 


S1.072 


SI, 144 


SI. 183 


S1.210 


Mississippi 


S555 


S565 


S516 


S607 


S607 


Missouri 


Sl,237 


Sl,207 


Sl,245 


Sl,225 


S1306 


Montana 


S323 


S364 


S348 


S376 


S69/ 


Nebraska 


S403 


S383 


S394 


S3/0 


S411 
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Table 19* Average Undergraduate Need-Based State Grant, 1988-89 to 1992-93 continued 
State 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 



Mpi/nrln 

liv VUuU 


SI nnn 


SI 000 
J 1 ,uuu 


SI 000 
J 1 ,uuu 


s*;^fi 


J JO/ 


Npw Hnmn^hirp 


JJJC 


S^7A 

J J / 0 




S^l A 


S7fil 

j/ 0 1 


New ier^ev 


SI. 376 


Si 4fiS 


SI A71 


SI A04 


SI 7^9 

J 1 , / J 7 


Mpuu AAcvirn 


S714 
J/ 1 f 


SM^ 

Jut J 


S799 






IXCW tUIN 


SI 


SI 94) 


SI 9dA 


SI 7n9 


SI fiAA 
J 1 ,000 


Mnrth Inrn hJin 

liUllll V.UIUIUIU 


sa^^ 

^00 J 


SI 0^1 

J 1 ,U J 1 


Si nn? 


S9^7 


Si n9n 

J 1 ,UiU 


Mnrth Dnlntn 

IXUI III UUKUIU 


S47fi 


SS99 

J J 7 7 


SAOO 


^JO I 


SAfin 

joUU 


Ohio 


S74fi 


S7A9 

J/ Q 7 


S79'^ 


S799 


SAQ9 

J07i 


Or Inhnmn 

UKIUIIUIIIU 


S745 


S7'^A 

Jf JO 


Sfi07 


S7^0 


S799 

J/ 77 


(irpnnn 




SAfiO 


S7'^0 
ou 


J/ JO 


S7fi9 
J/ Oi 


Ppnnwiunnin 

1 vl II Ij* 1 VUI IIU 


SI 041 


SI 10"^ 


SI Ifi'^ 

J 1 , 100 


SI 9^4 
J 1 ,t J" 


SI '^A7 

J t ,00/ 


Piiprtn Pirn 
r Uvi lu iMiu 




S4S7 


S4^7 

J/ 


S941 

j£** 1 


S994 


PhnHp Kinnd 

IMlUUv (jIUIIU 


S934 


$1 055 


SI 071 


Sfi47 


S710 

J / 1 u 


Smith fnrnhnn 

.JUUIIt V.UIUIIIIU 


S2,245 


S2,506 


S9 AS7 


S9 SIO 


S9 710 

Jt, / I u 


Smith Dnkntn 


S331 




S'^09 


J JU J 


SSA7 

J JO / 


Tpnnp<<pp 

I Vl II IVJ JVV> 


S610 


S634 


SS90 

J J 7U 


$702 


$704 


Tsxos 


$] 145 


SI 200 


51 203 


SI, 277 


SI 990 

J I , t 7 U 


utoh 


S636 


S555 


S501 


S454 


S507 


Vermont 


S894 


Sl,066 


S990 


S970 


S867 


Virginia 


S908 


S892 


S891 


S590 


S748 


Washington 


S776 


S821 


S947 


Sl,008 


SI, 161 


West Virginia 


S915 


S916 


S985 


Sl,061 


SI, 166 


Wisconsin 


S747 


S747 


S805 


S813 


S842 


Wyoming 


S399 


S454 


S454 


S365 


S380 


U.S. Average 


S874 


S930 


S961 


S922 


S963 
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Hwards. with the median being 4 I 
percent The toidl grant dolldrs in 
just six states amount to more than 
10 percent of their tota! higher 
eclucation operating appropriations 
Illinois. Iowa. Minnesota. New 
lersey. New York and Vermont 
Higher education appropriations 
rose in states, but grant appro- 
priations rose in 4 1 . Eight states 
increased grant expenditures but 
not higher education appropria- 
tions California. Louisiana, Mary- 
land. North Dakota, Oklahoma. 
Oregon, South Carolina and Ver- 
mont. In five states higher education 
appropriations rose while grants 
decreased- Alaska, Connecticut. 
Rhode Island, South Dakota and 
West Virginia 

Three quarters [l"^ 7 [)ercent) of the 
total grant aid constitutes need- 
based grants for undergraduates. 
Another 8 3 percent is in non-need- 
based programs for undergraduates 
Only I 4 percent of total grant 
dollars go to graduate or profes- 
sional students - 

Funding tor need-based grants for 
undergraduates is expected tc> 
anu^unt to $2 216 billion lor \ 
04. the tirst time this figure has 
exceeded $2 billicm This tc^tal 
represents an increase ol 12 2 
percent over the $1 ^7') billic^n figure 
oi \<m-^y^ ' This grcnvth ratc^ is the 
highest since 1^)77-78 wiien it was 
I I percent The average annual 
growth rate tn'(^r th(.» [)ast 12 yorirs 
was 7 6 percent The authors c^f the 



NASSGP report disaggregated the 
numbers behind the 1993-94 
increase and found that five states 
accounted for almost two thirds of 
the total increase in funding The 
combined rate of increase for these 
five states (California, Georgia, New 
lersey. New York and Washington! 
was 17 ! percent, while the rate for 
the remaining states was ^3. 1 per- 
cent ■ ' 

When the four basic categories of 
aid (need-based and non-need- 
based grants to undergraduate and 
graduate/professional students) are 
considered on a state-by-state 
basis, more details emerge. Eleven 
states awarded fewer dollars in 

1992- 93 than in 1991-92 (Alabama. 
Alaska. California, Florida, Iowa, 
Maine. New Hampshire, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
Washington) Between 1992 '3 and 

1993- 94, six states awarded fewer 
dollars than in the prior year 
(Alaska. Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts. Montana, Rhc^le Island, and 
South Dakota) ' 

On a state-by-state basis, there was 
no improvement in the states' 
ability tc^ increase these basic grants 
sufficiently to exceed the rate t^f 
inflation in cc^llege attendance 
cc^sts Twenty-five states met this 
standard in 1992-93, while only 21 
met it for 19U3-94 A tcUal of 47 
stcUes increased funding in these 
f(nir basic grant categc^ric^s belw(vn 
1991-92 and 1993-94 Twentv-eight 
t^f them were able \o keep up with 



inflatic^n in college costs, while 19 
anticipate increases that will not 
keep up Five expect no growth or 
actual losses (Alaska, Iowa. Mon- 
tana, Rhode Island, and South 
Carolina) 

For 1992-93. the majority (64 8 
percent) of undergraduate need- 
based grant recipients attended in- 
state public institutions. About one 
third (33,^3 percent) attended in- 
state private institutions, and the 
remaining 1 .7 percent attended out- 
of-state institutions. While recipi- 
ents at in-state private institutions 
constituted about one third of the 
total, they received almost half of 
the grant dollars. 48,3 percent. This 
is attributed to the higher costs, 
which translate into greater financial 
need (For a map presenting this 
information on a state-by-state 
basis see Graph 1 3. Readers should 
note that t he data for Connecticut, 
Indiana, Kansas. Nevada. New 
Mexico and Utah in this graph were 
from 1991-92 ) 

The above discrepancy between the 
number of private college recipients 
and their payout dollars received is 
due to the use of tuition-sensitive 
need analysis methodologies by the 
states The NASSGP survey Identi- 
fied the need analysis methodolo- 
gies useci for 125 prc^grams The 
Federal Methc^dology' is u^ed for 89 
(^f these programs, over two thirds, 
and a mculified version of this 
method is used foranc^ther 10 
prc^grams '*' 
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Graph 13. Percentoge of State Need-Based Undergraduate 
Aid Dollars Going to In-State Public Colleges, 1992-93 




(Data fm CI DC, \H, KS, m, M and UJ from 199192} 
Source: mSSCP, 1994, 1992 
AASCU Office of Associotion Research 



□ <=20?fi 

■ >20,<=40% 

□ >40,<=60% 
n >60,<=80% 

■ >80% 



Table 20. Percentage of Awards and Dollars Going 
to In-State Public College Students 



Awards 



Dollars 



1992-93 
1991-92 
1990-91 
1989-90 



64.80 
64.40 
62.90 
62.00 



50.90 
47.30 
45.70 
44.70 



Souices: mSSOP 25, p. 92, MSSOP 23, p. 74: mSSOP 22, p. 55; mS6P2l p. SO.) 



Table 21. Median Maximum State Award, 1988-89 to 1993-94 



Year 


Amount 


Chonge 


1993-94 


S2,390 


3.91 ■ 


1992-93 


S2,300 


15.00 


1991-92 


S2,000 


-6.54 


1990-91 


S2J40 


3.38 


1989-90 


$2,070 


5.08 


1988-89 


SI. 970 





Souice- mSSOP ?S. p }6(m(imS0P?4.p. \1 



r:ii;hl stdtcs make mc^ro awards to 
students at private thdii public 
instilulicMis lowd. Kentucky. Michi- 
%c\w, Missouri. NcHth Cdrolind. South 
Cdrolind. South Dakota and Texas 
Twelve states award more dollars to 
students at private instituticMis than 
at public ones They include the 
eight mentioned above, with the 
addition of MinnescHa. New York. 
Pennsylvania and Vermont. In these 
1 2 states about 58 percent of the 
grant dollars go to private sectcu 
students Thirty-live percent of the 
dollars awarded by the remaining 3"? 
stales go to private sector stu- 
dents ^ (SjvTulWf 21) 

The dlstributi(.)n o( recipients o! 
undergraduate need -based grants 
among institutions has not changed 
much over live years In 1^^88-89. 
'^^.'5 percent of the recipients were 
at public cc^lleges. and in 1992-9'^ 
60 8 [)ercent were In 1988-89. 30 2 
{)ercent of recipients were at f)rivate 
instituiitMis. while 29 2 percent were 
at [)rivate institutlcMis in 1992-93 
The share ol grant award dc^llars 
changed sc^mewhat mc^re In 1988- 
89. 41 3 percent of dollars awarded 
were at [)ublic C(^lleges. while by 
1992-93. this propc^rticMi hdd 
changed tc^ 48 '3 percent Private 
college students share c^l the grant 
dollars declined from 48 5 percent in 
1988-89 ic^ 42.2 percent in 1992-93 
The authors c^l the report attribute 
this in [)art to tjn increase in [)ublic 
ct^llege enrollment. <md t(^ the 
iiKieti^ed necHi cunong public 
college students [public cc^llc^.e 
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tuition r^^hO <it d hifc^hor rote than 
private colloi^e tuition 

Tho cJNorji^e lecipient of under- 
fc^radudte need-based grants is 
somewhat older than in [)ast years 
with 2"^ percent o\ Ihem at;e 26 or 
older Twenty-one percent wciethis 
old in 1^)88-89 and 16 percent in 
IV)84~8'> The recipients are more 
likely be independent or self- 
supporting ds well Forty-three 
percent of the recipients were 
independent in l<-)^)2-^^^ while ?7 
percent were in 1988-8<^)and 2^) 
percent in 1983-84 " 

The median maximum annual grant 
award for all programs was $2. 390 in 
|qQ3_g4 an increase of 3 9 percent 
over the $2 300 reported tor 1992- 
9 3 (See Table 20) Slii^htly over half 
SI 2 percent, of the programs have tJ 
maximum under $2. "300. although 
there are a few that exceed 
$10,000 ' 

Between IT 1993 and FY 1994. the 
mean funding change in the four 
basic giant categories (neeci-based 
and non-need-based grants to 
undergraduate and gradUdlO' 
prc^lessioniil students! was an 
increase ol 11 9 percent while the 
change m undergraduate resident 
tuition and lee^ was an inciVcise e^i 
6 1 percent (ThetuilicMi increase 
figure is based on NASSGP sources 
and will in^t necessarily agree with 
other ligLires cited in the \\iTor\ oj ihc 
SI(i((N I The pertenttige increase in 
aici fuiuiing was greater than the 



Table 22. Percentage Increase in 
and Fees and In Basic State- 



Four-Year, Public College Resident Tuition 
-Funded Aid, FY 93 to FY 94, by State 



State 



Tuition Aid 



State 



Tuition Aid 



Alabamo 5.89 20.50 

Alaska 4.49 -2.93- 

Aiizona 3.06 0./2 

Aikonsas 9.93, 18.13- 

Califotnio 15.26 39.10 

Colorodo 4.55- 1 6.55 . 

Connecticut 6.79-. -0./8' 

DelGwaie 5.38- 18.68': 

Oistiict of Columbia /.39\ 0.65 . 

Florido 1.25 . 26.96~ 

Geoigio 3.63 . 140.50- 

Howoii 3.01 -• 3.31 ■ 

Idaho 5.32 . 0.40" 

Illinois 5.05 . 5.56" 

Indiano IM- 0.00" 

lowo 4.59 1.26 

Koiisas 4.64 . 32.90 

Kentucky 7. 10-. 0.78- 

Louisionn 0.83 36.43 

Moine 4.63 4.02 

Mniylond 5.76 18.82 

Mnssochusetts 2.09 -1.70 

Michigan 6.76 0.76 

Minnesoto 4.88 21.54 

Mississippi 2.17 . 1.41 

Missouii 8.98 3.18- 

Moiitonn 1? 98 -6 96 



NebiQska 7.57 2.91" 

Nevado 4. 50-. 0.00 

New Hampshire 4.67 4.29 . 

New Jersey 6.83- 19.79 

New Mexico 6.01 11.12^ 

New York 4.27-. 3.81- 

Noith Coiolina 5.83 3.52- 

NoithDokoto 5.26-. 0.86" 

Ohio 4.89-: 19.37- 

Oklahoma 2.00. 8.09- 

Oiegon 7.14'; 8.04- 

Pennsylvonia 6.52 • 9.75-. 

Puerto Rico 4 94 0.00 : 

Rhode Islond 9.19 -21.34 

South Coiolina 5.06 0.52\ 

South Dakoto 10.09. -1.64 

Tennessee 5.10 17.56- 

lexos 8.94 . 3.24 

Utah 5.20 0.39 

Veimont 4.05 0.73 

Viiginio 3.27 6.34". 

Woshington 14.65 99.24 

West Viiginio 5.26 -0.05 

Wisconsin 7.51 10.27 

Wyoming 15.78 11.11' 

Aveioge 6.12 11.88 



iSomm: mSCP25,p. U. ondmu 
StmienUhoiges i^epoft. 1994) 
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percentd^e increase in tuition dnd 
lees in 23 states, while it vvdS less in 
2^ ot them ' (For further informa- 
tion secTdble 22 ) Graph 14 shows 
the avera^je under^jraduate need- 
based grant as a percentdt^e of 
average public, four-year resident 
college tuition and fees for l^)M2-9'^ 
This provides a general rdtio as to 
what proportion of the tuition is 
shouldered by the average grant f'or 
l<^8^-<^0. the average undergraduate 
need-based award was nc^t equal to 
at least "^O percent of the average 
four-year public college tuition and 
fees in 2'> states, while for 1092-93. 
this was true in 33 states . (Graphi- 
cal representation of ihis is provided 
in Graph I ) 



Graph 14. Average Undergraduate Need-Based Grant as Percentage 
of Average Public, Four- Year Resident Tuition and Fees, 1992-93 




SouiceiNASSGP, 1993, Johie 5, ond mU/mSULOC Student Chorges Report 1993 
AASCU Office of UssociQtion fieseorcfi 



Percentage of Tuition 
<=20%- □ 
>20, <=407o m 
>40, <=60% ■ 
>60, <=80% M 

>m ■ 



Graph 1 5. Distribution of states by percentage of average public four-year tuition and fees 
covered by average state undergraduate aid grant, 1989-90 and 1992-93 




Year 

□ 1989-90 
■ 1992-93 



Percentage of average four -year public college tuition covered by average grant 



Soufo mSSOP. }993(]nd}99I.QndmU/mUL0CSti!denlChQtgesfie()oit, }993ond}99} 
/\ASU' Office of AssociQtm f^esemch 
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Iiid%endent Colleges and Universities . 



Highlights 

/ MciSl public cind iiuiepciKlont 
Ilexes across \ hc United 
Striles cxporienco positive 
rcliit ionships with tvich other, 
dccc^rdini; to a study by Wilhdm 
Zumeld. ti professor dt the 
C.rddudle School of Public 
Aftdirs dnd Institute fc^r Public 
Pc^iicydnd Mdndi;ement dt the 
University ot \\'<)shinglon 

/ Where inter-sector friction 
exists, it tends to tc^cus on 
student did. progrdmnridtic 
comt)elition. or tuition dnd fees 

/ States spent ncdrK S400 million 
(Ml direct instituticMidl did dt 
independent institutions in 
iqc)2-cr:j This does not include 
sldte dolldrs received through 
student did proi^rains 

/ Ver> few stdtes include indepen- 
dent institutions in stdle report 
cdrds or o[\\cr dccc^untdbilily 
reports 

/ Most chid executives Iicmii both 
the independent and public 
sect(us. re[)ort thdt d hi^h 
tuition-hi^h did ' [)t^licy is not 
under serious discussicMi in 
their stdtes 

What it means 

l^ublic universities are iiu rt\isin^^Jv 
in dire( t c (Miipelition with in(fc»[H'n- 
dent colleges <nul uni\ei^Hu*s luM 
iMiK student did di^lLir^ but fc»r 



direct institutional did ds well While 
overall relations between the 
sector> are basically good, declining 
poc^ls of state budget resources nia^ 
create much greater competiti\e 
[)ressure in the near future That 
direct slate payments to indepen- 
dent colleges exist in 2^3 states 
indicates the growth of public 
funding ft^r inde[)endent institu- 
tions 

While serious discussion ot high 
tuition-high aid strategies was not 
much c^f an issue fc^r most states 
when the Zumeta study was con- 
ducted, times ha\e changed There 
are lu^w ■'ability-to-pay' tuition 
proposals in three large states. 
California. New York and Wisconsin 
This is iHtt d dormdnt issue 

Findings 

The theme of stdte [)olicies diui 
|3ublic higher education is woven 
throught^ut the Rciwl of tl\c Stales In 
|gt)-^_Q4 .J study of the impact of 
these |3olicies on independent 
inslitulicMTS and the perspectives of 
the public sector on this acfditional 
aspect of higher education sup|.iort 
was concfuctecf by William Zumeta 
The findings add some detail io 
persistent questions ab(^ut state 
support o\ the independent sectc^r 
and the wa^^ both sectors see their 
p.irt.icipati(Mi in the educationdl 
challenges faced by their state 
post secondary rescnirces 

Tlnei' groups of resfutiidents wrio 
survc^yetf st<ilt> higher tu]uc<it ion 



agency heads heads of statewide 
independent higher education 
associations, and public college or 
university presidents in states Ir'.ach 
survey was extensive One importan" 
goal of the study was to compare 
|)ercepti(Mis and priorities ticross 
sectors and respondents However, 
since sc^me questions were nc^t 
found in each survey this goal was 
not attainable for each issue area 

According to the survey findings, the 
overall state of relations between 
public and independent sectors may 
be characterized as a positive one 
Very few' survey respondents (con- 
sidered "knowledgeable observers" 
by Zumeta 1 described inlersector 
relations "as more confliclual than 
coc operative.' and improved cocp- 
eration was a theme noted by 
Zumeta in some c^f the respcMises 
Still, where sectors agree they find 
conflict is around the issues of 
student aid. programmatic or 
gec^graphic C(Mn[3etition. and 
tuition/fees 

A set of questions relating to the 
issues of accountability reporting 
and data use displayed the relati\'ely 
low level of activity between state 
higher education offices and inde- 
pendent association executives 
State higher educatic^n executive 
(Officers iSfll'.K.Qs) reported they 
receive the data submitted by 
independent institutions to the 
NaticMial Center for htlucation 
Stdlistks ilnlegr«Ued l>ostseuH}ddr\ 
l.tfucdtiiMi Ddtd System, i^r lI>r.[)S. 
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ddlri) ciiul \vm\ \.o request informd- 
lion on sldU* rcsidcMHT ol sludenis 
cind dCti\e dct;rco pro^Mms fH(nv- 
over. less than a third ot Sf IKF-O 
rt'spondenls s<nd thoy colled ddUi 
on inter-institutional irdnsfers The 
Zumeld cindlysis points out the 
•dp[)arent limited interest [)y 
SHLLF.Os in the educat iondl (out- 
comes c^f independent inslilulions 
The ddtd that is collected by 
SllFK.Os is used chiefly for reporting; 
to the variety c^f publics served by 
hii;her education The author of the 
study and other assessment and 
accountability experts consider this 
use of data to be of somewhat lower 
impact compared with application ol 
data to policy deliberations A 
strong maiority of SHEEOs and 
independent sectc^r representatives 
said independent institutions are 
not included in the state refx^rt 
cards or other accountability 
reports 

The lotdl ruporleci sidle lundini; U> 
inde|)endent instituti(Mis in 
apprcviched S400 million This 
re[')resents 66 prc^grams sup[KHtin^ a 
diverse set t4 fields, frc^m education 
in health fields to research and 
technok^^y dc^velopmcMit Zumetci s 
study reports that nine pro^^ams in 
nine stales invc^lve general purfonse 
sialo aid to indefKMulent inslitu- 
li(M^s } orty [Hvcenl o{ <ill these 
t;eneral {.nirpc^se sttHe [)rc^^r.}ms 
[)rovide ciid to i)oth pul^lic and 
inde[)endent insiiiulKMis iSrrcW'd/^li 
U.I 



Zumetd tound s(Mne strikini; differ- 
ences in the identification of state- 
level policy issues by ret^resenla- 
tives from the public and indepen- 
dent sectc^rs The [)ublic representa- 
tives pc^inted to funding and produc- 
tivity, statewide coordination and 
governance, and access and diver- 
sity as critical issues for their states 
educational system The indepen- 
dent sector representatives high- 
lighted student aid. [)lanning and 
capacity, and tax policies. Asked to 
describe the role they see for the 
independent sector in their states, 
public representatives mentioned 
meeting the demand for higher 
education and forming cooperative 
relaticMiships or partnerships across 
sectors 



Strong differences exist on the 
(ic^finition c>f issues dnd the direc- 
ticMi of policies in at least twc^reas 
ol public concern funding state 
stucient aid and tuition R^r ex- 
ample, while about 8S percent o\ 
both indef)endent and public 
representatives believe the gc^al of 
state student aid prc^grams is to 
assist students to attend college 
who could not otherwise attend/' 88 
percent of independent representa- 
tives and percent of public 
representatives thought it should 
■ provide students an affordable 
choice among public and indepen- 
dent colleges. " Forty-four percent of 
independent representatives and fo 
percent of public representatives 
said the goal should be "to provide 



Graph 1 6. States with Direct Aid to Privote Institutions 
(From Zumeto, 1994) 
AASCU OKlce of Assoclotlon Reseorch 




Privote College Aid Restrictions 

No Direct Aid □ 

Programmatic Aid Only H 
General Purpose Aid ■ 
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incentives for students to enroll in 
independent colleges .n c-.rder to 
reduce the demdnd (or space in 
public institutions * SHERO^ tend to 
resp(Mid with greater similarity to 
the independent sector except on 
the latter goal and on the gc^l to 
reduce the price to students and 
parents o\ college attendance 

in states where responses on the 
same set c^f questions were received 
from all three groups almost twice 
as many independent sector repre- 
sentatives and SHF,e:Os as public 
representatives thought tuition 
differentials were " not at all" taken 
into account when the state makes 
policy decisions affecting the tuition 
and fee levels at public higher 
education institutions Over "30 
percent of responding independent 
association executives and cA'er 60 
percent of responding public 
executive officers said t' ^ high 
tuition-high c "d strategy is not 
under serious 'scussion in their 
states At the time of the survey, 
over half of the public sector and 
ewer three-quarters of the inde[)en- 
dent sector representatives consid- 
ered it 'unlikely' that this policy 
directu^n wcKild move lorward in 
their states in the next few years 
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Highlights 

/ Current higher oducdl ic^n 

dccountdbility reporting require- 
ments hdve been influenced by 
the assessment movement and 
performance indicator experi- 
ments 

/ Guiding principles and ques- 
tic^ns (cu accc^untability systems 
ha\e already been de\elo[)ed 

/ It is possible to set up compre- 
hensive and flexible account- 
ability systems based on the 
experience of assessment and 
accountability efforts 

/ Performance indicator develop- 
ers focus on creating specific 
indiCfitors nc^t data systems, 
tmd it is e<isy to become mired 
in the obstacles of dattj comp^j- 
rahility and reliability 

/ Current state-mandated 

accountability repeating require- 
ments lack clarity <is tc^ their 
purpc^se forovcrcjil planning, 
institutional accc^untability. 
budgeting (^r focused prol:)lem- 
s(^lving 

What tt means 

The follcnving report is an evaluation 
(^f state repc^rt cards (or higher 
education tinci histc^rical revicnv 
(^f <issessmenl and porUumance 
iiu{ic<ilor development efforts H 



wc^uld be fair to say that although 
we know why we want to have report 
cards for higher education, and that 
we know what questions we want 
them to answer efforts to construct 
a report card that answers the 
questions posed have fallen short 
The maior criticism is that the focus 
of report cards has been on develop- 
ing indicators rather than flexible 
data systems to answer current and 
future questions. Indicators have 
not yet been developed to give the 
kmd of shorthand answers to 
complex problems hoped for by 
policy-makers While progress has 
been made in assessment and the 
experience garnered from state and 
federal accountability repeating 
efforts is of value, we still can t 
grade higher education with an A, [■> 
C. Dor f~ with anything approaching 
assuran(.e or fairness. 

Findings 

Bcuhjrtnnjii — Acccuin lability systems 
is an area of data development and 
reporting that has seen intense 
activity in the past Mivcars As the 
expression implies, these are 
individual pieces c^f data and 
infc^rmation arranged in ways thcJt 
answer quest ic^ns. in this case. 
abcKit the cc^mponenls of an educa- 
titMial system Systems of education 
hiW'C IcMig been responsible feu 
repeating on their conditic^ns to 
state and federal authorities 
Institutic^ns ds \>^e\\ peri(Hiically 
tcviduct tluMro\sn reviews ^js 



individual Units and as parts of a 
larger system What has changed, 
however, is the national spotlight on 
goals achievement and elforts by 
national organizations to guide the 
develc^pment of accountability 
systems begun in the N80s and 
continuing into the l^^Os. This 
activity, many observers believe, has 
been met with corresponding 
attention within state higher 
education governance and monitor- 
ing offices A description of the 
current state of the art of account- 
ability reporting in the states must 
therefore take into consideration 
work at the national, state and 
institutional levels 

This section of the R(7wl of the Stales 
reviews the recent history of ac- 
cc^untability reporting. ncUmgsome 
key players and resources that have 
provided the impetus and some 
guidance for this trend Acccuding to 
educator and researcher Richard 
Richardson, we have nc^w reached a 
stage when efforts are or should be 
focused on reconciling the institu- 
tional emphasis on assessment and 
improvement and the state policy 
emphasis on accountability (Rduca- 
ticMi Commission of the States. 
IW4) Where these aims intersect, 
the definition and use c^f indicators 
are very much the key to the recc^n- 
ciliaticMi process Before addressing 
that intersection, the f(^llowing brief 
histcuy Illustrates the influence of 
these tw(^ different em[:)h(ises on the 
current st<jte of the art 
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The Influence of the 
Assessment Movement 

In Iho I^^^M C(>H(fjlu>n o\ V.diuaium ilu^ 
fcMkAvnifc; quiMHlion tiom the lirsl 
commissiiMior of oduc.il icMi I Icnry 
Barn«uil sel^ the rdti(Miale lor 
establishing a sysiom o\ <KCtHiiit- 
dbihly. 

■■\V/iu do uv UYk \o know [\\c 
(owdWion ot i\iiai\iiOi\'^ In il\c 
answer io this (mcsiion will be 
lound Ihc rci\>on< tor ll\c ckUwalc 
<U\ii<iki\l rc(Ord wiikh forms o 
fiwturo of L\ll oj filial school rc^n^ris 
W'c lake an a((onni of educalion 
so lUal we nunj know whether ii is 
sntfidenl in dni()nn( diic! tiood in 
qiialilu " 

While one nuiy dcb<jlc the virii;in ol 
the ncilioiis concern wilh numerioil 
inclicdtors of the coiKlition ot 
educcilion. since the l^)(S4 report 
from the NaticMidl Institute c^l 
f-:clucdlion (NIF.) study ^roup on 
higher educdtion. iiiro/ivninil in 
\A\\rniua. the notion of assessing the 
cnitcomes of higher education has 
been c\ persistent theme in the work 
o\ the IJ S Department c^f I'.duca- 
tion Tor cn'cr 120 years the U S 
Department c^t i;ducati(Mi and its 
predcxx^ss(u deptUtments ha\e been 
collecting data on the state of 
education and repi^rtmg them as 
tactUcil. highly aggregated itenv^ o\ 
inputs «ind (UJtputs In the l^W)s liie 
■ itliMit iiMi (4 [i<^lic N m.iktTs tallica 
tors .ind the publit tiirnetl to 
students dud expcUided .md im- 



proved ways (^f describing tlie effects 
oi higher eciucaticm on students 
\\ere sought A series ol reports 
[)apers and ct^nterences |for ex- 
ample. I^)<l<t'ui/i(fc?af A5-V><JH('ii(. Report 
old Planninei Conference { 1 W)| Perfor- 
mance and \adgmcnl 1 1^)^<S)| attempted 
to describe what existed ri- knowl- 
edge and tools to help colleges and 
universities plan and implem.ent 
assessment efforts This was tol- 
lowecl simultaneously by surveys of 
state-mandated assessment trends 
and handbtH^ks on assessment Irom 
the national organizations repre- 
senting state leaders and policy- 
makers The national activity 
culminated in the establishment ol 
an annual national assessment 
forum managed by the American 
Association lor Higher Education A 
newsletter and numerous publica- 
titMis lr(^m maior education publish- 
ers have advanced the held of 
assessment in theory an(i in [uac- 
tice. for students, lor laculty and k^r 
administrati^rs Recently, the 
research and [(^rum activities in the 
assessment held have become more 
inclusive, addressing movements ol 
'Mt\\ Quality Management and 
cont iiuunis quality imprtnvmont ft»r 
the institution 

At the sldtc^ level expectations kir 
repi^rting results t^f eclucatUMi 
systems were driving an expantled 
elk^rt t<^ develop indicatc^rs that 
W(nild b(^th gauge the results (^1 
investments m edut.ition Irom \(Mr 
to \ear aihl be ink^rni<itive to the 
many stak(.'h(^klers Lessons le.jrnrd 



horn the assessment m(A'emenl 
A)ou{ locating institut iiMial data. 
ctH^rdinating its devek^pment and 
nicjintenance and using it to report 
the stc^ry of higher e<1ucation were 
soon to becc^me even more valuable, 
as states sought belter indicatt^s 
and comparable data acrt^ss types of 
institutions and levels ol insiitu- 
ticMis The demographics ol students 
and their levels of participation in 
higher education were becc^ming 
important contextual infcumatic^n 
Thcrelore. what was learned abcnil 
student satisfaction, emplc^yer 
satisfaction and program imprcn-e- 
ment through institutional assess- 
ment became relevant tc^ state-level 
efforts At the same time, the 
language and methods ol 'Ibtal 
Quality Management applied to 
higher education cc^nbined many 
issues ot t.issessment and account- 
ability I'inally. it was not surprising 
that a cross-fertilization c^f ideas 
and techniques cKCurred between 
the two lields Prc^lessionals in the 
assessment m<H'ement brought their 
knowledge and skills Irc^n the 
campus level to the next level o\ 
management concerns, that o\ 
accountability tc^ the stale anci its 
public 

The Promise of Indicators: 
National Perspective 

The next stage in t htMievek^pmenl 
o\ current acccMintability svsteins is 
m. irked by <t kn us (^i mdicatois 
underst.mding wh<it they <ire 
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developing ^ood ones, rind tleveUn^- 
in^ reporlini;> ct^ntexts for indicators 
An inilidl push in this direction 
Ccune once di^din trom the Uf 'ed 
Stdtes Depcirinient o\ Lducdtion 
The ct^re nnnutil rept»rts o( the 
NdticMidi Center \or [-'.ducat ion 
Stdti^tics iNCKSi shitted in the 
I08()s Uom pubhshiHi; d simp'e 
compendium o\ stdtistics tVvt> 
ddta presentations One. The Duic<l oi 
EdLwalion SU\i\<lk> \^.is d \ irtudlly 
limitless set ot dcJtd tdbles trom 
NCES files dnd the oihvr The 
Coihlilion oj l-AludUion. was a Ldrefully 
organized accountint; of debits and 
credits. " ,\ list ol 30 indicate^rs which 
covered student prot^ressitni. 
context and resources The educa- 
tion comnujnit\ assisted in dcvcuM^" 
ini; those and the indicators them- 
selves were compristnl ol a\(iilable 
data Over the past five years. NCKS 
developed additional data sources 
to auiiinenl their initial set. expand- 
ing. \o( example, in the international 
indiccUc^rs dt^main with the ctH^pera- 
ticMi of the Ort^anization for Eco- 
nomic Cot^peral ion and Develop- 
ment lOr.CDl The current CcuiJiifon 
oi l'.du(aUon cx)n tains hO indicattus 
t^rgdnizod inttwiccess prirt icipat ion 
and piot;r<.'ss rKhievenK-nl citttiin- 
ment and curriculum economic diul 
t)ther oulct^mes ol educati(Mi size 
i;rc)vvth and t^ulput o{ educdtuMuil 
institulUMTs tlimate. cldssrtH)nis 
and diversitx in educatuMitil institu 
tioMs. <unl luimdn dnd lin.iiKial 
rt'^tuir^ " «t edu< at i^ Midi institii 
tii>n- 



In U^M . a NaticMial Center fcir 
Fducation Statistics study panel 
commissioned by Coni^ress pre- 
[)ared a set c^l reccMiiinendations 
called Ki(£(tc?li(in Couni> Am indluWor 
Su5/t'ni to Woniior ilw Nci/k^ns [:i(((ui- 
tioiiiil Hi'(ii'//i. the lirst comprehensive 
set of recommentiatit>ns k^r re[xut- 
ingabc^ut all education levels The 
work ol this study [)anel str.iddled a 
period in which th(' National Goals 
Panel Resource and Technical 
Planning Groups were working on d 
set ol indicators lor the ; >als 
established by President Bush and 
the nation s governcus The NCES 
panel hoped to avoid the reflection 
ol some particular policy agenda in 
its indicators, and its work resulted 
in the ident ificatitMi of two 
c"^v(.'rarching goals ( I ) the informa- 
tion from the indicators would be 
understandable to parents and 
educators and (2| the indicatc^rs 
could be clustered around major 
issues and concepts aflecting 
schtx^ls. ct^lleges dnd students 

The ctMitribution o\ [iduailion Coimh 
in enumerating the current indicator 
tlevek^pments elforts is substantial 
as is its description o\ the value of 
indicators ,iiul t^L)stticles laced b\ 
develt^[)ers including 

• lack c^l dgrcvment i>n a set n\ 
mctisu res. 

• vdlidit\ cUhI relidbilit\ of indu..}t(^rs 
I urtent l\ dv.nlablk' 



• achieving fairness in comparisons 
where student characteristics are 
the basis o\ indicatc^rs 

• the burden ol reporting, and 

• the corruptibility of !iidic<itors 

Six issue areas were identified in 
lifli(uf/h)n Ctu<n(< to ct.^nsider what 
matters in American education The 
panel considered related ciuestions 
and areas where data and indicators 
wc>uld build an inclusive picture of 
the issue, as folknvs. learner out- 
ccMTies. acquisition c^f kncmledge. 
skills and dispositions, quality of 
educatic^n institutions, readiness for 
school, societal support lor learning 
education and ecc^nomic [productiv- 
ity, equity, and resources, demcv 
graphics and students at risk 

At the same time, the National 
Goals Panel released its first repc^rt. 
BuildhiLi A NliUou of \,i'aruci< In the 
state report section, a page covering 
the (at the time I six gc^als was 
presented lor each state and the 
c\lucation data for mdny ol the gtvils 
was missing, because slates did not 
have stdte level systems c^f data 
dovck^pment and the ndtional 
assessment eflorts were exten- 
si\c enough in their sampling to 
support the product itMi ol state- 
knel data Alsc\ the recomnuMidd- 
titnis ol the pidnning grt^ups pro- 
duced d ( i^re set ol intliuitors th.it 
W'>nld lu'l[) dot ri mine whrtlu'i the 
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t;o,Hs were «KlUdlly bein^ dchieved 
diui which could be U|x1rUe(] M 
Iroquonl inlcrvdls tind roudrdc.l iis 
■ pc>licv-ricliiMiciblc ' By I ho mt^sl 
recent repi^rt. issued in MW. ii is 
]\o[e(\ in Appendix A thdl the Gorjis 
I^dnel will form<jlly r-rganize a tc)sl< 
ll^^ce \u^rk wilh lederal. stale and 
local datd providers dnd users to 
develop strategies to fill the mt^st 
critical data ^a|)s Of the 16 core 
indicators, it is ncUed that com|)a- 
rable data exist for nine and "not all 
states have data for all o\ these 
indicators ' The 16 core indicators 
are part of a nnore comprehensive 
set (or each goal which are rept^rted 
in separate volumes of national and 
state data iT/u* Ndtioiidl Eduailional 
Coah Report KMM. p 72i Thus even 
the impetus of the Goals Panel hcJS 
not resulted in a set of indicators 
trcim which thc^ piil)lic and policy- 
makers can compare die n<Uion s 
progress b\ st<i!e 

Observc^rs of the ircMid toward better 
cKCoiintal)ilily systems can see the 
direct linkages between the arccis ol 
(Accountability <-md assessment and 
[H^int to the effort ol NCT.S ti^ 
explt>re ti iiiilioiud dssessmenl 
system to measure progress lowards 
the gt\il ol increasing the prt^pt>rtion 
of college graduoles "\k\)o demon- 
strate an adxaiiced .ibilil\ to think 
( ritiviilK uMnmunu ate eltec tiv(*l\. 
,nul sdlve problems .is an exampk* 
of this link<ige 

A scmi|)le-b<ised s\stem was pu> 
posed whiih would ha\e tu'en 



similar to the Nalional Assessmenl 
o\ l-.ducation Pr(^gress (NAf/.P) for 
elementary and secondary educa- 

Kunds for iinplementatit^n were 
not made availal)le ( Uwvever. much 
was learned in the exploration 
There i> an indicaticMi that an efft^rl 
should proceed to develop "indica- 
tt^rs of good practice" regarding the 
measurement of higher education 
(.>ulC(.Mnes Addressing National Goal 

the Goals Panel established a 
Resource Group which created a 
Technical Planning Subgroup report 
in lune 1991. ln(ludlcir> o/ G('/i('rdl 
Educalhn Oukomcs oj Collccic Ediuaium. 
urging careful progress be made 
toward the creation of an indicator 
system which would recognize the 
diversity across institutions, stu- 
dents and the purposes o\ higher 
education A series of papers and 
workshc^ps were held by the NCKS in 
10^)2 summetiupin Ncifidiidl 
/V>c<<iuci\l (>f C()fl('tn' S/i<(i(*M/ l,('(n'Miiki 
klcuiiliuiiiow ol (lit' S/^m//> lo IvTcuuilif. 
[A\\nu\i and Assessed f inally, leaders 
in the asses.^ment mcwement were 
iisked to adtlress ethei sources of 
inft^rmation <ibou\ student out- 
comes cUher than a sl<jndardi/.ed 
assessmenl instrumt»nt The result 
\wjs A P»vli))i(i!c?n/ Sli((fi/ oi l/it' 1(M<iImIi(u 
and Wldliij for Niiiiowal W^liaj oi lii>[n<i- 
iloikd Good Prdidu' liu<iuil()/> im Wiuicr- 
ivaduaic l-.(li((d[i()H d AuHl et a! 19U4) 

In this cku ument. the <u)thofs sttirt 
Irom die assumption th«il «i direct 
cip|)ro,ic h to iissessin^^. ,il)i!ilies of 
ollegc* gradutiles would be techni- 
cally daunting <ind will Ih' <i long 



time in coming," The. results or their 
work are summarized in a cliart ol 
potential indicators, classified l)y 
the categc^ries of M I institutional 
requirements. (2) inslructional gcn^d 
practice. (3i studenl Ix^havior. and 
(4) sell-reported cognitive develop- 
ment The contribution oi this 
document to the art and science of 
developing accountability systems is 
found in its evaluaticMi of the 
relevance of each indicator to 
reporting on the outcomes of 
student learning in higher educa- 
ticMi. the description of available 
methc^ds for collecting the necessary 
data, and finally an assessment of 
the ease of data gathering and 
potential for the use of the indicator. 

Anc^ther new repc^rt by The Kduca- 
ticMial Testing Ser\ ice. \A\\n\ii\a inj 
IVijnvs. takes stcKk of the stdte ol 
the nations data on outcc^mes of 
higher educaticMi. and details 

• Syntheses of individual research 
studies shelving the effects c^f 
col legist e experience on verbal 
and (Quantitative skills, ornl and 
written communicatitMi critical 
thinking, use ol reas(Mi and 

e\ idenco \o <iddrcss problems. <]ncl 
mtelkHlUii! Ilexil)ility 

• Ouantilatixc and «malytic secures 
on Ihc* Graduale Record i:x<ims 
<in<^l scores on the eight subiecl 
lests Secures on the major 
prc^professioiial exams recjuired t(^ 
enU^r pu^|rssion<)l schools, sueh <is 
business Kiw and medieiiu* 
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• L.ileracy assessment of all adults is 

a regular, systematic function 
of NCr.S In the first assess- 
ment vas completed (Results are 
available by the level and control 
of instilutiiMis in which adults 
participated, which provides a 
direct tie ti^ the cuitccMnes o( (he 
cc^llegiate experience and can 
determine differences by age 
ranges, which inlorm us about the 
difference ni the collegiate experi- 
ence ot adults now retired, as well 
as younger generations of college 
participants and graduates 

• Successes of graduates regarding 
employment has been regularly 
assessed thrc^ugh the Rt^cenl 
College Graduate Surveys The 
NaticMial Longitudinal Study and 
the I ligh Schoc^l <jnd fieyond 
Surveys <\\v\ fc^lknv-up surveys 
give us good descriptions c^f the 
impc^rtance of education in Mu' 
li\t's ot th(.)se who have partici- 
pated in it The most recent 
release ol the 1 2-year follow-up 
report IrcMH I tigh ScIuh^I cUkI 
l:ieyond. for example, adciresses 
ciegree attcHnment and work 
outcomes Irt^m the cohort of 
high sc hool sophtniKHc^s "BacCci- 
lriur(Mte and Beyond" will be the 
next survey elforl spcMisoreci by 
NCI-.S to include this coin[)onont 
oi tmckiiig students This effort 
will su[)pl<int the Recent C(^llege 
Graduate Survey .nui ft^llow the 
offort alreaciv bc^^Min with tht^ 
■Hc»ginnmg Postsc^coiuLiry Student 
Study ■ 



Characteristics c^f Indicators 
and Accountability Systems 

At this point in the recent history c^f 
indicator and accountability system 
developinent. there have been st)me 
important lesstMis learned which 
should guide slates as they proceed, 
with their own efforts First, experts 
wt>rking on the aforementioned 
reports emphasize that accountabil- 
ity systems must be based on a 
model of how the educational 
system actually operates When this 
occurs, the indicators which are 
products of these systems reflect the 
com[)lexity and interdependence of 
chlferent elements ot the system and 
can be inter[)retec] singly and in 
tandem with others 

A second rule that ap|)lies is that an 
accountability system should take 
into ccMisideration both the inter- 
na II y-dir(^(. ted and externally- 
directed nature ol indicators The 
internal ones address institutional 
concerns abt^ut students, the 
external ones about the clients of 
education, the interaction between 
the institution <tnd the community 
or the state it ser\es 

The following principles presented 
as guiding c]uesticMis for the devel- 
o|)ment and use o\ iiulicators cUe 
al)stracted and cilod from four 
rept^rls Cnwiiwci Rc<>iH)nsii^lc and 
Rc<poi\si\r ALiOiiiiidMiiii Suslnus (Ol- kl 

C()i)innuii(|f <^'olh\h'> i'orc lM(((t(il(>/^ t>/ 



H'uiiu'r Ediiuilion /VLOunlalnlilu (FCS 
1904) 

1 Does the Indicator address 
enduring issues, measuring 
what is important and nc^t 
settling feu what can be meti- 
sured? 

2 Is the indicator suppcuted by a 
comprefiensive information 
system? Can the data be 
obtained at a reasonable cost? 

'3. Is it part of a commitment tc^ 
track important data over time, 
ensu ri ng t ha t dcKumenting and 
improving effectiveness is a 
developmental process? 

4. Is there a standard o\ ccMTipari- 
son or a benchmark against 
which progress can be m Cen- 
sured? 

^3 is the ongoing reliability c^f the 
indicator regularly assessed? 
Are changes made when 
needed? 

0 Is the indicator monitoring 
educat itMial outcomes and 
prc^cesses wherever they occur? 

7 Is the indicator credible to 
college [)ersonnel whc^ are in a 
pc^sition to change instiluticMial 
behavicu? 

(S Cm tin* indicates b(* riMdily 

undcrsttHKl b) oxtcunal decision 
nirjkers? Is it credible t(^ tliem? 
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^) Is the indiccUc^r prc^scntdtioii 
Nuch thdt the pubHc cnn (iiscern 
>4rent;ths dncl wed kn esses and 
understdiuj the system even il 
they dre experts? 

10 i>)es the indicdtor {)ro\ide 
inlcunidtiein ihtU will hel|-> the 
institutKMi \o improve? Does it 
encourdi^e the institution 
vdlue the rii>ht thint;s? 

1 1 Does the indicdtor reflect the 
perspectives and ccMicerns c^l 
multiple constituencies? 



The Promise of Indicators: 
State Perspective 

Stdle t^^vernonce dnci monitoring 
or^dni/ati(ms have been workint; 
with mtUiy ol these resources to 
dissemble their dccountdbility 
ret)ortint; systems In l"^K)S whcU 
mitihl be consiciereci the lirst stjto 
report cdrd Wtis released by the 
Dou^lds Cc^mmission (R(77(ir( ol il\c 
\\i\<iihl\u>cil< Coin})m>ioi\ oi\ liuiusinal 
iiihi 'IW/iMKdl I .(fiu«((i)Mi when the 
sidte (.dreiully r(Nedrched the 
combindtKMi ol educdtiondl dnci 
Idbor Idctors which were barriers to 
lis succes ^kil competition in the 
work! mdrkets One ol thedrivinii 
[threes l)ehind this series ol studies 
w«is the recognition that mdny 
children were not in school diiuh 
s^ hool ( ompK'tion was the tt^rmindl 
de^nn^ lor most ethiLcUional p<irtici 
pants) The researchers l(^und that 



parents did not believe the typical 
hii;h scIkuiI curriculum would 
pre[)are their children Ic^r available 
j(^b/s createci by the newly industrial- 

society Noting that the hit^h 
school curriculum was out o\ 
balance, the report recommended 
thcit proper training cc^uld improve 
the state s econc^nic output This is 
the [irst lime the eccMiomic com[xMi- 
tiveness o\ the country emeri;e(i as 
the real theme behind school (read 
curriculum) reform (Kliebard 1^89) 
Inspired by the lindings. researcher 
Leonard Ayers developed an Index 
of Efficiency to compare the rela- 
tionship of the finished product — 
the student — to the raw material 
(Ayers UW) The implications of 
such wc^rk led to subiect standarcis. 
a locus c^n deliciencies. and the 
movement to embrace compulscny 
attendfUKe 

Once seen in a histtnical perspec- 
tive the current state ol account- 
ability systems is surprising; anci 
uncierstandable at the s<jme time 
States share a set of ccMicerns and 
h<ive access \o the same resources, 
thus it makes sense that they would 
select similar iiuiicators to describe 
the resource, ol their etlucational 
systems aiul the anticipated out- 
comes flowever. the slate ol the art 
tvl indiu-itor tle\ek^[)ment has 
|)ro{4ressed o\)\\ sc^ far At this poinl 
developers ct^nceive o\ specific 
indic<it<^rs. not data systems, and it 
IS cdsy to brtome mired in the 
ol)stacles ot tiata ^ ompariibilit\ .nid 
relial)ility The repiMts issued are 



often limited in their flexibility and 
use when the driving* k^rce behind 
them is a |)ublic relatiiHis iiTipact or 
the need to report Uie lindiiu;s ol a 
one-time s[)ecial commission A 
review ol state histories of indicatc^r 
and repc^rting systems by i:CS ( I^^M) 
and AASCU s own review ol state 
report cards shcnv similar ifidicatius 
used as reference points For 
example, a set ol indicators in the 
domain ol institutional financial 
impact on the state might include 

• Direct spending by colleges and 
universities and the Implications 
fc^r stale tax revenues. 

• Number (^f \ob<, supported by 
public higher educaticMv 

• Number of (k^llars (new) generated 
by the state investment in higher 
educaticML 

• \a'\v\ of sptMist>red research at the 
state instil uticMis anci medical 
scIkh^Is. 

• Sources of Kinds { narrow or broaci) 
lor the general operating budget. 
<in(l 

• \ unds raised by tin* institutii>n 
Irom inchviducils. corpt^rtiticMis 
foundcitions .ind other |)rivate 
t^rganiAiticMis 

A scl (^f indicatt^rs intendod to 

tlest ril)e the human lesouices (>l the 

msti{uti(^n would include 
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• Distribution of instruct ic^nnl 
ffKulty by tCiKhinv*. resodrch dnci 
service activities 

• Number of ddminislralors com- 
p^^red with simildr institutions 
and 

• Pay leu professors coni[)dred by 
missicMi of instit ution 

A set of indicdtcus intended to 
describe tlie student res(uirces lor 
tlie institution and feu tlie state 
mit;fit include 

• Number of students who i:;radudte 
and stay in the state. 

• Overall level of education of the 
stale residents, related tc^ the 
institutions [torn which they 
graduated 

• Origin of the students in I he state 
institutic^ns. 

• Diversity c^l students in terms o( 
the states [)opuldtion 

• Percentage of undert^raduates who 
enter as firsi-time freshmen 
cc^ipdred with transfers from in- 
state <ind oiit-ot~st<)1e institu- 
tions. 

• Retention r<itesol rc^tiirnini: 
Ireshmen. <i\v\ 

• Gr<uhidtion r-iles .ind (iic [)r(»filo of 
entorin^ sUidenK 



The ECS study of state accountdbil- 
ily systems and RichardscMi s 
analysis point to at least 10 states 
"in the vant;uard" of outcomes 
assessment ret4ardin^ educational 
systems. Yet even among these 
states. Richardson finds a lack of 
clarity as to their purpose, that is. 
lorcH'erall planning, institutional 
.Kcountability. budgeting, or 
focused problem-sc^lving If you 
review available state report cards 
ds e\ idence of the indicatcus and 
the use o( the acc(^unt ability 
systems in specific states, you come 
to a similar finding. Report cards are 
developed to answer specific 
questions and do not allow for the 
recombination ol elements around 
other issues, as was suggested, for 
example, by l-.timalion Counls 
[Distinguishing among input, c^utput 
and outccMne indicators, Richardson 
offers a different conceptual model 
addressing the problem c^f account- 
ability reporting, coffering ho[>e o\ 
reconciliaticMi between the goals c^f 
states and institutions 

The Third Stage: Quality 
as a Reconciling Dimension 

Richardson atlvises that an account- 
ability system is mt^st useful when it 
inc(U[)(uates requirements lor 
pLmning. instituticM^<j| iniprtne- 
nKMit. and actmmtdbility' in its 
design When atcountabilily sys- 
t(Mns r(*lltM t th(» n.itur(^ of 
[v>s|s(\ iMulcir\ eduuiti(>ii indu.jtois 



will be develo[)ed which can be 
seated and resorted to respond tc^ 
each of these impcutant system 
activities In much the way ErfiuiKio/i 
Gu<n(5 recommends organizing 
indicators around issues. " 
Richardson recommends organizing 
these measures of educational 
institutions and systems intc^ 
categtuies he calls cost/benefit, 
process-based, product-based, and 
user-based. The flexibility which is 
the result would serve the needs of 
the multiple contributors and users 
c^f the system 

It is not unusual, over the hist(My of 
a movement, for a number of 
individuals to come to the same 
conclusions, expressed differently 
That the guiding questions and 
principles for accc^untability systems 
have been clearly stated is gcxnl 
news. It is possible to set up com- 
l)rehensive and flexible accountabil- 
ity systems, using the lessons 
learned from institutional assess- 
ment and state and federal acct^unt- 
ability efforts Once such <i system is 
in place, the focus ol policy-makers 
and data devek^pers alike can turn 
tc^ the questions of value about 
which so many are interested, and 
<iway from the often cited behavic^r 
What is value(i gets measured, and 
what is measured gets Vcilued 
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Resources on Assessment 
and Accountability Systems 

Assessment 

■ PubliCfitions o\ I Ik- OtiiCe o\ 
I ciucjtK'ncil Resonrch add Ini- 
{■)rovonionl. IJ S Do) virtmcnt ot 
l-AiuLcilion 

• AsM'<>nh'ii( in Anit'/iiiiii fiiiilirr 

PIdMiKHi? Cini/Vivnu' Nmcmber 20 

• Wrtonuiiihc i\ihi \uiUiniCi\l [:.>hW> on 
Vni\L\i'lc< ami PnuUic ui tUc r\>>c>>inoul 
ofCoUcijcSiiulciU \.can\iihi 1^)88 

• NtUioikil A><c<<iuci\l oj CoHciic SlUiicui 
[yanuihi issues and (omcnis A RciH^ri 
on a Sltulu Dcsum W'orkshop. l^n^2 

• Ndluxuil A>>t'<5in('nl of Qolhw Sliuft'iil 
{.oornma Gciiina SidMt'tf U^>> 

• T/ic' Ndlioudl A<>i'<>iij('ii/ oj Collcao 
SluJt'nl Lcaniina Uicntiikaiion o! the 
S/.'ills lo Be' TtU(t?/il b'drnt'ci and 
Assessed \'m 

• A l^tehminanj Slndu of l\\c I Vtisil'i/ilif 
and foi NdKoiicil Pt^/uwp/ 
liis/ndliOMtil Good Pradkc' \ ndhaior< 

■ Pubhcdlions o\ NdlitMial 
Ori;..ini/^.il ions 

Sldtos SUilo ln(!iti/nv^ (I) AsM'<>nh'H( 
and {)uhome \\ea>urenwnl Tool> lor 
ToaJuwa and I ('({uiiiid m il\c l^>^)n.- 

• AiiK^rR.in Ass^H Mtii^ii U^r I lii:lu-r 
I '.liii .ill' a\ The V-e^-ment \ o>iim 
Kern e P^*'l Ko'""/^ o\ Weo Wwet- 



TyeaUna .\<>e><men{'> Wisioru and 
\mrlenu'nlation 

• The Council on Pc^^tsfconddrx 
AccreciiliUKMi Project on Accrecli- 
idlion \or KducHtiiMi Ldfocliveness 
Assessment 'Rh^K lor ln"if)ro\o- 
nieni Pt'r</Vt((iv> on Assessment and 
AioV(li/tii(()fi and .\Litrd\laiion jor 
\.dihaiional {■ileLlivene^s. lebrihirx 
I'm 

Accountability and Indicators 

■ Piiblicdtions ol the Oflice of 
Kducational Research and Im- 
provement. U S Department of 
Eclucation 

• Grealina ResronsiHe and Responsive 
AiiOuniabilliii Susienis Repori of the 
OLIRI Stale Ad'ounialnliiij Studu 
Croup. I'^mH 

• L((uu(I/£^ii III Sl(?li'<dHt( Nci(i(^n> 
Imlin^lors Comparina U S States \Vi/li 
(/irOKCDGMnKni's in [aS8 I^K^^ 

• l-Aiucation Cin(H(>. An likfiVd((ir Su>lt')ji 
to Wonitor t\\e [Rations Edmational 
\\ealti\. P)01 

■ Pui^licatitMis o\ Ncit itMial 
l-ducat ic^nal Ori^anizatUMis 

• American Assticiat it>n ol Commu- 
nit\ Colleges CtMiininm/u C(»//t't?i's 
Coie \ndkatoys oj [■jjeLtivene» 

• I ihication Commissi^!! ol the 
Si.Ues. CluirliHt} (Ikilii'r l ifnu{((i»i 

A.nMOlliII'lllltl P^^'-l 

• '{'\\v N.itiiwial 1\Ilk at ion CiOriK 
P.iiVv'l [lie National I (IukKu^h Coal^ 
Repoti P)^)| PJ*'2 P^<)1 

• educational Tesim^:^ Service 

I iiaia tm Waree- Indu alor^ ol 
PoltiimdiUi- iM I \ial\ef I iIkuiIiiwi P'**") 



• St>uthern Rei:;KMiarR(iucation 
(Board. Report Caids tor Edueaiiou 
Au(>uiil(il'ilia/ Rc'^oi'lnu? ill SRKB 
Sta\e< P)01 

• StUJthern Rei^ional I'.ducation 
Board KdMui/ii^iici/ BrihliUKUl'S l^^^>2 
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Highlights 

/ In MHM AASCU <ind SjIIk- Mu* 
toncliK c\ ihiici siirvo\ o( 
AASCU nionil)ers to sHuly 
institulioncil rolonliiMi results 

/ AASCU monil)or iiislitul ii^iis 
^r.Klur^le 40 percent (^! d (resh- 
nidn cIhss dttor six ycviis 

/ At AASCU institutions 44 
percent of fem<ile siu(ic»nts 
connplete collet^e in six years 
ccmipdreci to 37 percent o\ nvjle 
students 

/ On dverai^e. iv,orv students \vh(^ 
trcuisler intod collei;e coniplete 
in the sdtiie time frame th.m 
tliose vvlio stdrt <md complete <il 
t he scUTii* sc hool 

What it means 

In the not t(H> dist<ml p<isi one < A 
thc^ indicr liters of d collei^e s <k<i- 
deniic quality and rii^<H \\as the 
(K'rcenl<i^e c^l the freshnicm cl.iss 
that uas vA.ished out Thus the 
first year ill (.(^lei^e W'is conduclt^d 
as d jMte-keepini; experieiH e to c ull 
out thosf who did not luHonLi in 
hii^her echic<Ui» >n Students \v ho 
survived InHdme part of the nuiit 
system " of t he ,n .idemy 

Times h<ue ch<ui{U'd luAM^ver .uv.l 
the ftH us t(ir determining, wht» 
should l)e in C(41ei:e <ind who 
sh(Mildn t h.js l)iH'n lr(»nl- lo.uled 
(Mit(^ the admissions proiess 
KMiiZer is It <u I i^plahlo to p(4K \ - 



nidkers diid luiufers to determine 
rKcess \id performance in collei^e 
Rridier thelnirdenon hii;her 
ecfucat ion is to accurately f^redicl 
those \v ho [)elonj4 and \o adnut only 
those ■ likelv to benefit Benefit has 
come to me. HI only (Mie thin^:^ in 
[X -licy-maker s eyes — ccMiiplc^t ion ol 
(he prot;ram 

Collei:e'- and universit ies cire 
ad iu St iiiii to this policy and practice 
chantie but have not made a co\x\- 
plete transition to the new policv 
emphasis In addition, the efforts 
[)eini; made are not uniform When 
the AASCU surveys began, a small 
[)ercentai;e of colleges and universi- 
ties had established retention goals 
Irom freshman to s(^phomore status 
<ind a smaller grcnip had established 
coni[)letitMi goals There has i)een 
considerable grtnvth in the past 
three yvnrs in trncking student 
[uogfession The AASCU-Sallie Mae 
National Retention ^{ud\ will 
pro\ ido l(Hind<-)t ion infcuniat ion 
Participating colleges and universi- 
t ies shcHild l)e al)le to roughly 
(..ililHate where the^ think their 
perform.itu should be They should 
also l)e able to Ix'gin to locus 
support <ind .idminist frit ive elforts 
to predict relent ion success rind 
tr.ick the (UittcMiies (^1 .idmissi(Mis 
decish >ns 

Pr(\gram pr(^hles submitted tc^ 
AASCU l)\ its niemlu^rs indicate that 
I In* emphasis (in relent icMi am I 
5. (Muplet I'His litis iu4 resiiltt'd in the 
e\( hisuMi (^1 studiMits wh(^ miglit in' 



considered high-risk These institu- 
ti(Mis lidve maintained their historic 
commitment to access and have 
continue(.l to seek ways to retain all 
groups of students In addition the 
tr.K'king effc^rts have resulted in new- 
public conversations abc^ut student 
ct^inpletion and in imprtned cc^m- 
munication abc^ut this topic with 
higher education st<ikeholders and 
consu iners 

Findings 

In IWI . the American Association ot 
State CcMleges and Universit ies. 
concerned al)out the academic 
success ol underrepresented groups 
in higher educatic^n initiated a 
research project on retention Its 
g(Ml is to help state colleges and 
universities improve their retention 
and graduation rates for all stu- 
dents, but especially those irom 
traditionally underrepresented 
[)opu Lit ions AASCU is one of a lew 
higher cnlucation cuganizat icMis 
working with members to develc^p a 
national database on current coho.rt 
graduation r<ites th<it is representa- 
tive (^1 its sect(^r 

The hx'us o\ the AASCU/ScjN le Mae 
retentUMi prc^ject is(Mi institutional 
t h<ir<Klenstics diid resc^urces. ris 
'^[iposed \o the ItKUs t^i the stu- 
dcMits' l)ehavi(U th.it t h<iractc*rizi^s 
most (^1 the resoiirch in this <ired 
The pr(^ie(.t alU>ws schools to t<ike 
a(.tion regrirding retention and 
mcMsine its ell('( is ,it <in or^vini/<i 
titinal level 
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With support tri^m Sallie Mao (the 
Stiulent l.orin Mdrkolini; Ass(K'ih- 
Won] AASCU administored surveys 
tc» member institiituMis in \^^^)2 anti 
lOQ"^ These surxeys elicilcd infpr- 
iiicUicMi rei;<irding instiliiticMidl 
strengths and weaknesses in 
retention etfiuts. pi^licies anci 
practices, and gracluatiiMi and 
retention rates The survey 
asked \or the actual numlx rs behind 
the rates so that AASCU staff could 
analw'.- the data m the ai;i;ret;ate 

Using tlie data collected in the 
surveys. AASCU selected 7"^ institu- 
tions to participate in a program to 
disseminate good retention prac- 
tices and to iniprcn'e instituticMial 
f:)ractices in this area Regit^ial 
retention ccMiferences are held each 
year, hosted by leaders in stucient 
retention A national advisory panel 
ol retentiiMi scholars was estab- 
lished \o provide expertise in 
research and [practice and cxMisiilt 
with [)roiect participants on activi- 
ties i^utciMTies and dissemination o\ 
[U(^iect results A sessuMi imi reten- 
tion is cilsi^ held at the AASCU 
Annual Meelmg to increase dialogue 
and learning cwi the to[M(. iable 21 
shiows the results o\ three succes- 
sive surveys to document grculucition 
rates 

I-.ich -^urxev ellort m tln^ N.itiiMidl 
RetentKMi PrtMect hcis stnight tc^ 
iMihaiHC^ the understanding ol 
campus condit ions lh.it suppcwl 
ri'tentUMi ol studetils Ic^ gMduatU'n 
In PH^J <ind l^nr; d.it.i u^lk-c tion 



Table 23. Six-Year Graduation Rates at participating AASCU institutions* 



1985 

Freshman 

Cohort 

170 

6.5 to 80.6 

15.4 to 51.0 
15.6 to 82.9 



,1986 

Freshman 

Cohort 



1987 

Freshmon 

Cohort 



Number of responding institutions 

Rnnge 

Average 

Mole 

Pemole 

Black, Non-Hispanic 
American Indian/Alaskon Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Hispanic ' 
White, Non-Hispanic 
All Minorities 



'Surveys were conducted in 1992, 1993 and 1 994. The first survey requested that institutions piovide 
their own graduation rate estimotes. In the two succeeding surveys, a form was used thot was bosed on 
the Notionol Center for Education Stotistics pilot Student-Right-to-Know Graduotion Rote Survey, 
collecting octuol cohort numbers. 



188 


213 


7 .J 10 / J. 7 


J.J lU /J.J 


40.6 


40.5 


36.6 


35.8 


44.0 


43.7 


27.5 


28.0 


25.1 


24.5 


43.2 


41.9 


29.9 


30.9 


43.8 


42.6 


301 





*Oato not avoilnble nt this level of detoi! 



toeusetl on gtvils diid ctMulitions In 
exciniples o{ model progr<inis 
were ci^lleeted CtMn[)endiH o\ these 
j^rogrdms hdve been prepdred to 
su[)pc^rt instituti(Mis inlornidtion 
needs 

In l^^^'-i. [^<irticifiriting institutions 
\vere nsked whether they hcul 
numericdl gr.nl UdtitMViet en tion 
givils. and 46 c^i them [24 [K.^centi 
imliedted they did 01 tht^sc 45 
percent repc^rted they Ivul nunKTicd 
gcidls tor tlie In^shn^in ec^iort 
g.rddiidtion r.itr oiu' thiul repoUrd 
miineru dl gcvds lor I reshni,in-to- 
s. pluMiiore retention, 2() percent 



indicdted they were planning or 
d e\ e k ^ p i n g gc\i Is d n d pe ree n t 
indicated they hdd nuniencal godls 
Ic^r the retention diui grddudtion ol 
students (rem trdditiondlly under 
represented groups 

Seven ty-twc^ percent o( the respcui- 
dents indiCfited that stdte (unds 
were the primary sc^urce c^l lunding 
f(^r retention f^rc^grams Sixty-seven 
percent c^l the respondents indi- 
c«ite(l th<it changes in state tipprc^- 
priations v^ere d thrc'dt to the 
continuation cif rolention programs 
t our key stnitcvjes were ident ilied 
lor institutUMKili/ing retcMition 
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[)rt^grrjms on CHmf)uses receive top 
cidniinistrdlivc suppcul (76 percent), 
[unci by jnstiluli(M"iiil bd^e budi^et 
(70 percent), build into strategic 
plannini; fc'^f^'^rts Cj^ percent), dnd 
trdck ill institutioHdl self-study (4^) 
percent) 

Retentimi program^ with the best 
chance of success were thc^se that 
addressed the culture and environ- 
ment of the campus anci the rc^le 
they play in student retention and 
i^raduation The survey of partici- 
pants addressed this by asking 
about campus climate and adminis- 
trative arrangements regarding 
retention and graduation. Respon- 
dents at 75 4 percent of the cam- 
puses indicated that the statement 
"retaining and graduating more 
students" was one ol the tc^p three 
priorities ol their campus adminis- 
trators was ■'descriptive' or "very 
descriptive" c^l their campus A 



statement that "outreach staff 
provide community college transfer 
students with accurate and timely 
advice abc^ut course planning, 
linancial aid and transfer require- 
ments' was rated the same by 67 « 
percent c^f the respcMidents (Hcnv- 
ever only ':}8 percent found a 
statement that 'administrators meet 
regularly with their community 
college counterparts to assess the 
[)reparation of transfer students" to 
be descriptive or very descriptive (^f 
their campuses I A statement that 
'the institution maintained ties to 
the K- 1 2 community lo support 
adequate preparation of students" 
was found to be descriptive or very 
descriptive of 54.6 percent of 
responding campuses Less than 
half. 47 percent, responded the 
same regarding a statement that 
the institution has an office that 
coordinates the assessment of 
student achievement, faculty 
develc^pment and program improve- 
ment 



One of the key conclusions of the 
I^H)"^ study was "ResLVJrch on 
student retention suggests adminis- 
trative commitment, strategic 
planning and assessment, early, 
direct <jnd frequent feedback to 
students: commit ment to student 
success, and a focus on teaching 
improvement are effective campus 
strategies to improve retention and 
graduation rates at state colleges 
and universities However, most 
AASCU respondents do not integrate 
key academic and social conditions 
in a systemic approach that would 
Improve retention and graduation 
rates as we!! as the campus culture. 
Instead, an isolated programmatic 
approach continues to be used to 
change administrative, instructional 
and advising practices Typically 
there is no routine program evalua- 
tion ' ' 
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Highlights 

/ NcMrly hdlt ol I Ik* AASCU 
institutions Udw lak^plcd 
u'i>.titutK^n-wicle i^odls [i»r 
..lUicleniic LKes ol inlt^rm.ititMi 
tochni^U^^ies diui mkuo instilu- 
tion-wido pUms arc under 
clevok^pnicnl 

/ Instiiutiondl coninninicdt ion vid 
technology is the niost often 
idcntilied god\ oi those f)lans. 
tc^llovved by student mastery cind 
then laeulty mastery 

/ Networks hnk faculty staff and 
administrators at almost all 
campuses and nearly half 
include classrot^m links on the 
netwtuk 

/ Adeciuate linancial resources is 
the bi^^U^'st barrier to achievini; 
the ^cvils {tallowed by c^mip cl- 
ing aculcmic priorities 

/ Most insiitui i. »ns dc> not have 
ex()lxit ex[)cctriticMi> lor Iticult^ 
tt^ devel(n> inU^rmation techni>l- 
i^gy compel cMUjcs 

/ The vast maic^rityt»l institutions 
pro\ idc a \ariety ol ser\ i(.es ti^ 
support tacully development t»{ 
mlormatii^n ttxhnology rt^nipc- 

h'\K ICS 

What it means 

I lirjicr cdiK -i! It 1 K'j'jnnnir, to 
m.ituft' m Its list' ol .ind cxpci ta- 
tuMis tt>r inlium.U uMi tec hnoh m>ics 



The benefits \o ctminninication 
within the institution are readily 
,i[)parent and relatively cas\ ti^ 
implement An iinptutant cispet.t ol 
this is student c.^mmunicat itMi v^ith 
laculty Such access to faculty is 
enriching learning envirt^nment^ 
Tfie de\eli^pment of lormal plan^ 
means that institutions want 
tangible ret urns on their acquisition 
investments No[ surprisingly, 
institutions are fcKUsing on student 
and faculty mastery of the communi- 
cation technologies Significant 
resources are now being directed to 
iund services that support faculty 
mastery of these skills This invest- 
ment in the human resources ot the 
campus will result in more compre- 
hensive use of these technologies 
and eventually mcue so[)histicated 
uses ot the technologies to support 
learning 

Findings 

American state ct^lleges and univer- 
sities as a group are iusl beginning 
tt » expltue the pi^ssibilities of 
t(»chnoU^gy withhi higher edut^ation 
Within the past live years, interest in 
using Information technt^logy iITi 
lor teaching, research rind service 
htjs grown across all facets ol the 
higher (»'^U(..at ion ciMnmunity 

In response to the grtAving interest 
and subscciucnt need Ic^r iniormti- 
tuMi on tlic ti^pK the American 
AssiK iat UW1 o\ State Colleges aiul 
l)ni\elsilies (AASCth uWidu. le<l a 
surve\ on ihe use and m.in.igemeiit 
ot inlorn'hition techiu^logA .it its 



member colleges and universities 
The P?^M survey defined informatit^n 
te(.hnt>!og\ ilT) as the applit:atit)n o\ 
elect rt^nic and other technologies, 
e g computers. c\Hiimunications 
satellites, fiber o[)tics. video- 
recording, etc [o help produce, 
store, retrieve and distribute analog 
c^r digital representat ions infor- 
mation Part one of the quest icMv 
naire asked the respondents to 
provide intormaticMi on anygo»als 
cjnd expectations for the use ol IT. 
and availability management and 
institutional support of information 
technology for instruction The 
second part was distributed \ o 
friculty and administratc^rs so they 
could submit profiles on technology 
efforts or initiatives at their institu- 
tion 

Out of the '^(^^ members of AASCU. 

institutions responded. It was 
lusted during the «malysis c^l the 
data that the size ot an institutio-n 
w.is ,1 key factor in its appitvich \o 
using and managing ink^rmation 
technolt)gy Therefore, respondents 
were divided into three categtuies 
based on enrollment size small 
lunder S.OOO). medium (l)etween 
S OOO nnd 12,0001 and Lirge I 12.000 
and men Seventv-cMie responding 
institutions tall in the smcHI cat- 
egory 08 ,ue in medium «ind ol tit 
into larg(» 

Slightly less iji.jn h.tll (47 percent I of 
all the rcsp(WidcNits h.tvt* ailitpt cd h 
plan sp(\itying inst itution-widc 
g(^.j|s regarding, the academic uses 
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ot IT Twelve [)erccnt of responding 
instiluluuis said ci pLdn wdS under 
development (Si /.e Cd I ego r i es we re 
used where the differences in 
percentages dmounted to 1 5 
percentage pc^nts c^r more ) 

As indicdted in Tdble 24. institu- 
tional communication via technol- 
ogy was mobt c^tten identified as a 
primary gc^al ol the plan Eighty-six 
percent oi all the institutions stated 
this was a goal in their plan (See 
also Graph I 7 i 

The respondents were asked to 
identify what, if any. barriers to their 
plans they were facing Not surpris- 
ingly. 85 percent of the institutions 
reported a lack of adequate financial 
resources as the primary barrier to 
achie\ ing their gocils Table 'I'y 
illustrcjtes the ty[)es oi impeciiments 
inslituticMis enLCHjr.ter by their si^e 

f-acuity membeis <it nuwt institu- 
tions regardless of si /A' areex- 
[H'cU'd [o assess t heir ou n technol- 
og\ competency levels Apprc^xi- 
mately perctMit of the responciing 
schools cfo not ha\ean instit uticmal 
effort to measure faculty <ibilities in 
technology I-urthermore. c^bout 
four-Mtths of the res[)oncfents ^cjy 
there tire no explicit ex|)ect«it ions \ ot 
faculty in dc^\eloping their o\\ n IT 
ccwupeteiKies 

Campusi's do pri Aide support lor 
the f<jt iiltv tk^\elopnK'nl ot tlu'T 
tec hnology skills howr\rr Tabloid 
sliows the pc'r^enlage ol insl itiition^ 



Graph 17. Percentage of Institutions Reporting 
that Goals Address the Following Issues 
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Table 24. Percentage of Institutions Reporting 
that Goals Address the Following Issues 



Student Mosteiy 
Faculty Mastery 

Institution Communicntion via lectinology 
Other 



68.5 
63.9 
87.0 
6.5 



6.5 



Other 



Table 25. Percentage of Institutions Reporting Barriers that 
they are Encountering in Attempting to Meet the Goals, by Size 



Lock of adequate finaiuiol resources 
Inndequate locultY paiNcipation 
Lack of student interest 
Competing odidtniK priorities 
Othei 



All 


Smoll 


Medium 


Urge 


85.0 


84.6 


88.9 


75.0 


16.8 


30.8 


16.7 


14.3 


0.9 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


52 3 


50 0 


59 3 


39 3 


15.0 


11 5 


130 


21.4 
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Table 2b. Percentage of Institutions Reporting Conditions Supporting 
Faculty Development of Info Tech Competencies 



Foculty orientotion to info tech provided 
Foculty development workshops/courses ore provided 
Consulting is ovoiloble when needs identified 
Foculty are responsible for own development 
Other conditions 



52.6 
75.2 
73 9 
37.0 
7.0 



Graph 18. Percentage of institutions Reporting Conditions 
Supporting Faculty Development of Info Tech Competencies 




Fflwity orientolk n Fotuhy development 
workshop 



CoiKuhing 
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Table 27* Percentage of Institutions Reporting that Specific 
Information Technology Requirements Exist for Students 



Admission to institution 
Admission to specific mojor 
GtoduQtion from specific programs 
Giuduction t'uin the msiitution 
Other 



0.9 
13.5 
58 3 
?1 7 
13 9 



thdt offer such support and the 
meaiis by which it is offered (See 
cilsoCraph 18 i 

aXASCU also asked campuses to 
report on iheir requirements lor 
students Over two- thirds oi the 
returned surveys indicated goals for 
student master', existed in the 
institutional IT plan The most 
ccMTimon area .'v)r these expectations 
to be in place is in a specific pro- 
i^ram as a requirement {or gradua- 
tion (Table 27] 

L.ess than 3 percent of the surveyed 
campuses require all undergradu- 
ates to provide their own computer 
and more than three-fourths believe 
campus access to computers is 
sufficient The median number of 
coiTiputers available for student use 
dt small campuses is 150. at mid- 
sized 300 and 545 at large institu- 
tions Table 28 lists the types c^f 
software dvailable lo students ii^ 
general access computer labs by 
institution size 

Ninety [)ercent of the resp(MKling 
institutitMis ha\'e cam[)us-wide 
computer-ba^ed netv.orks in pidce 
These networks link faculty, staff 
cuiministration and depart rnent 
c^fices. as well dS cornpuler labs and 
libraries in ^0 to percent of the 
Ctimt)Uses. regardless ol size 
Ap[)roximately half o\ all the in-^titu- 
ticHis have classroom links Rcsl- 
d('ni (' h,ilK .ire the least be 
luK^ked up [n [\w wvlwnrk 
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Table 28. Percentage of Institutions with the Following ApplicGtibns Available 
to Students, by Size of Institution 





All 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Computer-bosed instruction 


b2.4 


50.7 


47.4 


62.3 


Internet/BITNET occess 


79.0 


62.0 


86.6 


86.9 


Spieodsheets 


98.3 


95.8 


99.0 


100.0 


Access to online dotoboses 


54.1 


40.8 


52.6 


72.1 


Word/text processing 


97.8 


97.2 


96.9 


100.0 


Other 


21.4 


23.9 


16.5 


26.2 


Stotisticol analysis 


89.5 


80.3 


89.7 


100.0 


Ootobose monogement 


86.5 


83.1 


87 6 


88.5 
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IOC/4 p I I 

14 S/dIc P(\'uu R(7^()M< Vol 11. Nc^ (S {April. 1003). p bS 

1 5 This senWon of the report draws heavily on the AASCIJ/NASIJI.GC enrollment report The survey and summary, 
Fislfntdlrs ()/ Fall Enrollment at PiMc. I'OHr-Year Uistimtions. was an annual prc^iect jointly produced by the American Associa- 
tion of State Collei;es and Universities (AASCU) and the National Ass(Kiation of Stale Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges (NaXSULGCI (This {)roiecl is no longer dcMie 1 The survey was mailed in November 1003 [o 568 public, four- 
year institutions ol higher educalicMi in the United Stales and its territories approximately 03 percent, or 528 colleges 
<ind universities, respt^ided These collet;es and universities included 300 AASCU members. 104 NASULGC members. 
36 memlHYs (^1 bcMh AASCU and NASULGC. 88 ncnvalfilicited institutions Survey data are reported b\ academic 
level cHid .itlendance status L^r Lnir ^roupin^s institutions by 10W4 Carnegie Classification institutions by ^eo^rciphic 
rrvjtui ir^stitulions In <iss(u idtion membc^rship, ,mtl institutions by III^PCU (I listorioilly Black PubMc Collei;c or 
Uni\ciMt\) uleiililu.ition 
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Endnotes 



*Survoy forms .ire [)roprinleci with ihc previous fall ddla so that respondents may correct figures Note when comparing 
the resull> o{ the current survey with those released in prior years" repc^rts. that corrections made by instituticuis 
sometimes result in ddjustments to the previc^us years figures Guidelines develc^ped for the survey seek a consistency 
c^f response by folknving. as closely as pc^ssible. the U S Department of Education's hitegrated f^c^stsecondary Educa- 
tion Data System ilPEDS) definitions for identifying and reporting appropriate enrollment cohorts To ensure consis- 
tency in the estimated t<^tai enrollment and cn-erall percent change from one year to the next, missing data fc^r the 
previc^us year is filled in using the IPRDS data (ile. and the estimate for the current year is then based on a full datn set 
from that previous year 

The enr(^llment re(X>rt was compiled by I lecither Slrcuui ami Laura St^pleton of AASCU s Office of Association Re- 
se<irch 

10 American Asst)cialicM"i o\ State Colleges and Universities. National AsscKiation of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges SauVnf C/it?rt?(N d( PnlJ/iV. F(n(r-Y(Y<r hLNli(i(n'o<j> Rr/I lO^M. Washingtc^n. fDC. SefMember. \99A This chapter is 
baseii almost entirely on the afc^rementioned report which was written by f^eather Strand Readers desiring further 
derails should consult the i^riginal report, available \ron\ AASCU s Publications Office 

17 Student charges figures lor Table i are taken directly from the Fall \9QA Student Charges report. Tuition figures in 
subsequent tables that are cited as cc^ming frc^m the AASCU'NASULGC survey are from the ccMnplete Student Charges 
tiles of the Office (^f Association Research which contain figures for schools that reported too late to be included the 
written report. These figures will nc^t match the earlier tables nor the text that accompanies the latter The later more 
complete figures are used to [)rtwide a killer [picture o\ the situation, but the Student Charges report material has been 
retaineci in its (original fc^rm sc^ it will match the repc^rt frcMii which it was drawn Where AASCUINASULGC figures for 
more than one year nre used, the ciata have been adjusted \o exclude schcx^ls that were noi in all the years covered 
This is tc^ insure that the figures are the results c^j year-tt^-year changes, and ncn variaticMi in which schcK^ls respcMided 
from year-t(vye.ir 

18 Cheryl D Blancx^ Dcnng Mc^ie Wit h Less ApprorK hes to Sht^rtening Time tc^ Degree . SULEO Rrclcsitjn Evlm Denver 
Stale fligher l-ducaticMT Executive Officers frill 1^)04 

1^^ !l sfiould be noted that the increase calculated Ic^r New Yc^rk reilects the im[>ict c^f a recent pc^licy in the CUNY 
System implementeil in PH)2 Accc^rding lo this [)t^licy new (lirst-time) students |.>ay higher charges per year than 
students who enrolled, pru^r [o I W2 (ccMitinuing students) The knver rate fc^r cc^ilinuing students is being phased cnit 
as these students grrjckiato Thus the I and I W-{ average charges and [Hvcent changes L^r New York were ha^ecl on 
the lower continuing student r.ite. which more closely reflected the ccMiifx^siiicMT c^i the student bociy at that tina 
while the P)^^t .uernge charges and percvnt changos L^r New \ork are bas(>d on the higher, new student' rate <\nio 
1 he man inly ^^1 t hc^ c (Mit inuiiig ^t utitMits h,i\e inowd ( wi 

JO A I no ptTi ('111 rc^^p' ^nsc- was nol ,n hir\ t-d in o.ii li si.iU" t hii^ aU u.il st.ilo dvoragt-s may dillcr Irom t h<-so ,ik u la- 
in >ii'> N> >ir ih.ii w It h .1 -ni.tlk'r b.i' > t in t inii ,i nd Irr-. ,inu »iinl .i iol.it i\<'L ni' mIt^I ( h.niJ'.c in the d(>||,ir anuMinl tan 
plo(iii( r a l.il{',i' poll entagc* i haiig,i- 
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42 This chapter was written by Rachel Taylor ol the Office of AsscKiation Research and is a synopsis of ' Results from 
the AASCIJ Survey on the Use and Management of Infcumation Technology for Instruction ' The report concentrates c^n 
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♦ Stucient Access and Competencies 

♦ Distance l.xiucation 

♦ Institutional l\xpectaticMns lot Faculty 

♦ Institutional Goals and Plans 

♦ Connecting the Campus 

♦ Managing and Financing IT 

For a copy of the complete ropc^rt or the proliles directory, which details the use of information technology for instruc- 
tional purposes on member campuses, cc^nlacl AASCU s Publications Office at 202/293-7070 
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